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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE DISCLOSURE. 


Some days after the farewell meeting on the sea-shore, the worthy proprietor 
of Tregona wasconfined to his room by indisposition. His devoted daughter 
Alice was on this, as on all such like occasions, his chief attendant; antici- 
pating his wishes, and enlivening his drooping spirits with her artless con- 
versation. Early on the morning of the Sabbath-day, her presence in the 
sick chamber was for a time dispensed with, to make way for that of Mr. 
Justice Sandford, whose unexpected arrival denoted business of some im- 
portance, and such proved to be the case. He had come expressly to secure 
Mr. Marsdule’s immediately co-operation in an affair of great urgency, and 
was most solicitous to convey him away with him. This, however, he was 
unable to do, owing to Mr. Marsdale’s indisposition, and, therefore, took his 
departure somewhat disappointed. No sooner had Alice heard Mr. Sand- 
ford’s footsteps die away in the outer hall than she hastened back to her 
father’s apartment. She found him a good deal disturbed in consequence of 
this unexpected interview, and he requested his daughter to leave him alone 
for a couple of hours, that he might compose his mind, and endeavour to 
obtain rest, for which he felt much in need, bidding her not to fail to return 
at the time appointed, as he had something of importance to impart to her. 
Alice obeyed, wondering within herself what it could possibly be that her 
father wished to communicate, it being contrary to his usual habit to make 
her acquainted with the slightest circumstance connected with any judicial 
business in which he might be engaged. It was, therefore, with no little 
impatience and some curiosity that she watched the hand of the gilded time- 
piece, which Gerald had brought her from a French land, till it should point 
at the hour fixed for her return. This having at length arrived, Alice 
hastily retraced her steps to her father’s room. 
Sit down on that stool, dear child,” said Mr. Marsdale, “ and pay at- 
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tention to what I have to say to you.” Alice did as she was desired, 
though not without remarking a seriousness in her father’s tone and manner 
which began to give her some uneasiness. 

* Alice,” said Mr. Marsdale, “I have hitherto refrained from disturbing 
your young mind with the vexations that, as.a justice of the peace, not un- 
frequently beset my path, and which I am ever unwilling to impart unneees- 
sarily to others. In the present instance, however, I have judged it proper 
that you should not be the last to remain im ignorance of that which ere long 
must. be known:to all.” Mr. Marsdale then adverted to the family at the 
Priory, and their continued obstinacy in not conforming to the enlightened 
views of the day, and of the unpleasant necessity he had been under, some 
months since, of which she was no doubt aware, of enforcing the penal 
statutes against Sir Algernon Trevillers, ““I had hoped,” continued he, “ that 
the restrictions laid upon him at that time had been sufficiently stringent to 
have deterred him, from further misdemeanours, but: I was mistaken. This 
pertinacious individual has again outraged the law in a still more flagrant 
and unpardonable manner, by artfully concealing under his roof a member 
of that society called ‘ Jesuits,’ which, from its mysterious unanimity and 
determined love of power, is held in much terror in the land. It is said 
that the culprit in question is Sir Algernon’s own brother; be this as it 
may, it is no plea for his being harboured and encouraged in direct violation 
of the law. It fell, therefore, to my duty, as a justice of the peace, to 
enfotte his apprehension. This was attempted some days since, but 
failed.” 

Here Mr. Marsdale paused, and Alice being well acquainted already 
with all that her father had been relating to her, made some vague reply, in 
the hopes he had come to a conclusion; but she was wrong in her suppo- 
sition, for in a few moments he resumed the thread of his observations by 
enlarging upon the skill which Humphrey ever displayed when consulted in 
cases of difficulty, more particularly on the present occasion when his fore- 
sight and ingenuity had proved of the greatest value. 

“How so ?” said Alice, alarmed. 

“Why,” replied Mr. Marsdale, “it occurred to Humphrey, that as Sir 
Algernon and his family were to leave the Priory on the second day of the 
week, it was not improbable that this guilty ecclesiastic might be induced 
to officiate for the last time on the Sunday, and by so doing afford an easy 
means of apprehending him, as well as all those of his kinsmen who were 
participating in his unlawful act. The suggestion was acted upon: Hum- 
phrey and the young man Geoffrey, who had first made known the Jesuit’s 
existence and concealment, placed themselves on the watch, and, true 
enough, the first streak of dawn had scarcely marked the horizon when @ 
muffled figure alighted trom his horse at the gate of the Priory, and quickly 
disappeared within the building. No time was lost: the sheriff's men were 
at hand, a sudden rush made, and the Jesuit seized in the very act of com- 
mencing the forbidden service, called the ‘ J/ass.’ Sir Algernon was also 
made prisoner, with the rest of his family and household, all being more or 
less guilty in the eye of the law. They were immediately conveyed before 
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g justice of the peace: my indisposition prevented me from being present, 

which otherwise it would have been my duty to have been, having signed 

the warrant for their apprehension. Their commitment was, however, easily 

made out, and they are, no doubt, at this moment on the road to Bodmin 

jail. There they will not have long to remain, as the assizes are on the 
int of commencing, and the business will be disposed of at once.” 

“ Ah, Alice !” resumed Mr. Marsdale, fixing his eyes suddenly upon her, 
“what ails you, dear child, why so pale? Is it owing to what I have been 
saying? Surely you know not these people—they are strangers to you. 
Speak, Alice, speak.” 

The poor girl was, however, so overcome with what she had just 
learned that she could not speak. Her endeavours to master her emotion 
did but add to the sense of suffocation that seemed to oppress her. She 


covered her face with her hands, and remained silent, till a second remon- 


strance from her astonished father forced her to do violence to her feelings, 
and affect a demeanour her sickened heart denied. She owned she was dis- 
tressed, distressed that a whole family should be brought to destruction for 
doing what they thought it right to do. 

“I am not less grieved,” said Mr. Marsdale, touched at the effect he had 
wrought upon his daughter's sensibility, ‘“‘ to have been obliged to have re- 


course to such harsh measures, but it is duty, not inclination, that must 


guide my proceedings in such matters as these.” 

“You know best what is right,” replied Alice, in alow voice, “ but I do 
not pity the less these unfortunate people.” 

“1 find no fault with your feelings of compassion, Alice; they are natu- 
ral, perfectly so: but at your age you see not beyond the surface. In such 
grave matters as these I have imparted to you, it is necessary to steel the 
feelings, and have nought in view but the general good of one’s country.” 

At this moment the hurried foot of Humphrey was heard to approach, 
and Alice, profiting by the circumstance, made her exit without delay, She 
hastened to her own apartment, where, much overcome with the efforts she 
had made to disguise her agitation, she sought relief in a flood of tears. 

“‘ What will poor Urcella think of me ?” said she to herself. ‘ Will she 
believe I was ignorant of the doom that awaited her and her family? I, 
who was congratulating her upon the happy prospects before her, and, per- 
haps, by so doing, deterring her from taking those precautions which she 
otherwise might have done. I will write immediately to my brother Gerald. 
He is also a justice of the peace, and might be of some service in this un- 
happy business. As for my dear father, he has.no conception of the extent 
of undeserved misery he has entailed on the family of Sir Algernon since his 
arrival in the district, Oh! that I had the courage to try and convince him 
of their real worth. But it is too late now. All that lies in my power is 
to obtain the presence of one who might be induced to say a good word in 
their favour. This is, however, but a poor reed to rest upon; I will not 
lose sight of it nevertheless.” 

Having thus made up her mind as to what was best to be done, she 
sat down, and penned an endearing and imploring letter to Gerald, telling 
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him to return home without a moment’s delay. This accomplished, she 
made her way back to her father’s room, there to resume her affectionate 
post : whilst Mr. Marsdale, recollecting the effect his communication had 
produced upon his daughter, abstained from making any further allusion to 
the subject. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
SUSPENSE. 


Day after day Alice looked out for the expected arrival of Gerald, but he 
came not. The distance was, indeed, great, and the difficulties of travelling 
in the days of our narrative often insurmountable. In the meantime, the 
assizes were close at hand, and Mr. Marsdale, though scarcely recovered 
from his indisposition, began making preparations for attending them. The 
Preceptor Merris, Humphrey, and Mr. Treverbyn, put themselves also in 
readiness to accompany him. The day having arrived for their departure, 
Mr. Marsdale took leave of his daughter, and commenced a journey which 
his cheerless demeanour clearly indicated was not one of pleasure to him, 

Left to herself, Alice wandered about the deserted mansion, endea vour- 
ing to shake off the many anxieties that beset her. Sometimes she won- 
dered why she felt an interest for persons she had never even scen; and 
though Urcella had drawn their characters in glowing colours, might this 
not have been owing to her near kinship, or her natural attachment to those 

she was upholding ? What, if they were unworthy of her good opinion, and 
merited the opprobrium cast upon them by their enemies. . . . No! 
she would not entertain such unworthy surmises: how could she do so when 
she recalled the earnest countenance of her beloved friend, beseeching her, 
with all the eloquence of truth, not to give credence to the aspersions thrown 
out against her unhappy relatives. 

Three days had now passed by, and Alice Marsdale had received no 
tidings of her brother. She feared her letter had not reached him, or that 
the contents were distasteful to his feelings, or considered useless. In this 
state of suspense she passed another two days, when, on the morning of the 
third, the baying of the dogs announced an arrival. It was Gerald. Alice 
hastened down to meet him, and in her eager welcome she speedily forgot 
the annoyance his seeming indifference had occasioned her. ‘* Not an hour 
sooner could I have reached you,” exclaimed Gerald; “ endless difficulties 
have I had to encounter—vile roads, lack of horses,” &c. Alice easily gave 
credit to his statements, strengthened as they were by the sight of his be- 
smeared habiliments, and his determination of not staying a moment longer 
than was absolutely necessary to take some refreshment. 

‘* Were they ail committed to prison ?” inquired Gerald, making a stress 

on the word all, 

“6 Yes, all,” replied his sister, entering into the drift of his meaning, 

“not even Sir Algernon’s daughter was spared. I saw the latter some six 
days since; she was then full of joy at her uncle’s escape, and the prospects 
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of immediately returning to the continent. I never saw her bright coun- 
tenance so expressive of complete happiness.” 

“Your letter was written in haste,” said Gerald. ‘Tell me all you 
know of this concealed Jesuit—when and where was he discovered ?” 

These details having before been related, it is unnecessary to repeat them 
here. We will only say that Alice informed her brother of all that had 
been communicated to her by her father, and concluded by entreating him 
to render what assistance he could in favour of this hapless family, if it were 
only to record the numerous charities they gave to the poor, and their readi- 
ness to lend a friendly hand to whomsoever needed it. 

‘* My testimony,” replied Gerald, after a moment’s reflection, “‘ however 
sincere on my part, would, I fear, be of very little avail. The fact that one 
of those ecclesiastics, called Jesuits, had been exercising his religious func- 
tions in this country, and that a second person had enabled him to do so by 
harbouring and concealing him, are offences of such deep magnitude as to 
call down the severest penalties of the law; the former under the head of 
high treason, and the latter that of felony. It is, therefore, a matter of the 
utmost improbability that anything I could say in their behalf should have 
any weight in staying the effects of such cruel statutes. These fears on my 
part shall not, however, deter me from straining every nerve to be of ser- 
vice to them, should any unexpected occasion present itself for my doing so.” 

“ From my heart I thank you, dear brother. I felt certain you would 
view their misfortunes in the same light asI did.” 

“ Has this Jesuit been long at the Priory ?” inquired Gerald. 

* A short time only, I believe ; but his family, from what I hear, are 
greatly attached to him. Whilst in foreign parts, he was a constant inmate 
of Sir Algernon’s house, occasionally acting as instructor to a nephew, who 
has since left them in displeasure.” 

“A nephew brought up in the family? This is the first time,” said 
Gerald, interrupting his sister, “that I have heard of this young map. What 
more have you heard concerning him ?” 

“ Scarcely anything, for Urcella has always shown so much reluctance to 
speak of him that I did not like to press the subject; all I could make out 
was, that having reached manhood he got into much disfavour with his 
family, and, in fact, had been banished from their presence. But to return 
to the Jesuit. I heard, through the means of Urcella, that his object in re- 
turning to this country was solely to benefit those of his own faith, who, in 
their anomalous position, were without ministers to afford them religious 
consolation, and not for the purpose of entering into combination with de- 
signing men to the detriment of the crown and state. Oh, Gerald,” con- 
tinued Alice, “1 wish you could have witnessed the solemn earnestness with 
which dear Urcella endeavoured to convince me of the truth of this; her 
indignation at the unjust imputations thrown out against her uncle, and the 
society to which he belonged, assuring me again and again that their only 
fault was paying too little regard to the hideous calumnies heaped upom 
them, and permitting, them to pass uncontradicted, the more to humiliate 
themselves and follow the footsteps of their Divine Master. Do not, there- 
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fore, dear brother, look with distrust upon these people; they may be very 
different from what you suppose them to be.” 

“‘ They are, indeed, new clients for you to defend,” replied Gerald, with a 
smile, * but I will not blamé your kind heart for wishing to exculpate them, 
nor will I put you to the trouble of doing so again, as it happens that I know 
infinitely more about them, both as to their deserts, or otherwise, than you 
could possibly tell me. 

‘During my foreign travels, it was my destiny to be taken ill, and, 
moreover, to find myself housed and tended by several of these formidable 
sons of Loyola, under whose roof I was accidentally sojourning, through 
their hospitality to strangers. Here I had ample time and opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with their habits of life and general sentiments. We 
had much conversation on different points, and never was I more deeply 
convinced of the immeasurable folly of condemning men of whom we knew 
so little, whose opinions and practices were to us unknown, or so distorted 
and disfigured by the glass through which we beheld them, as to render 
them no longer the same. In fine, the more I saw of these religious men, 
the more I felt persuaded that their views (though carried out much further 
than we deem expedient,) were based upon the very same standard of vir- 
tuous perfection which we ourselves make it our study to attain.” 

‘* How glad I am to hear you speak thus,” said Alice. “I was per- 
fectly assured that Urcella was not deceiving me when she told me as much.” 

‘“* Where is my friend Treverbyn ?” inquired Gerald. 

“Gone with my father to the assizes. He was summoned as a witness 
’ against the parties, and not a very willing one either.” 

“ That I can easily imagine. I know him too well not to be certain of 
that.” 

Time now began to wear on, and Gerald, considering he had 
sufficiently refreshed himself, commenced making ready for his immediate 
departure. This being effected, he still lingered on as if he had something 
more to learn. “May I ask,” at length he said carelessly adjusting his 
cloak, “how I stand in the eyes of this fair friend of yours? Am I still 
the heartless dissembler, who says one thing and does another ?” 

“Oh! forgive her, dear brother, forgive her,” exclaimed Alice. 
“ Situated as Urcella Trevillers has been since her arrival at the Priory, 
living in a state of constant anxiety and apprehension for those about her, 
is it unnatural that her sensitive heart should fall a prey to every strange 
impression, true or false, that circumstances might throw in her way. Be 
assured, however, that when she becomes sensible of the groundlessness of 
her foolish suspicions, her contrition will far exceed her fault.” 

““ Well,” replied Gerald, not displeased with Alice’s palliation of her 
friend’s conduct towards him, “it shall not make any difference in my en- 
deavours to assist her unhappy relatives, though I ust tell you honestly, 
that at this moment I see little chance of my being able to afford them 
any assistance. We must, however, hope for the best. So farewell, dear 
Alice. I will send you the earliest intelligence, let it be good or bad.” 
Upon saying which he mounted his horse, and was quickly out of sight. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE TRIAL, 


Auice MarspALe remained at the open casement long ‘after Gerald had 
disappeared, and though her eyes still rested upon the spreading landscape 
before her, her thoughts were far away. They were endeavouring to 
penetrate the Court-house at Bodmin, and imagine what was going on 
there. She had often heard her brother talk of the new statutes enacted 
against “‘ Romish Ecclesiastics,” and dared not think of the extent of their 
rigour, and the consequences that would inevitably follow,should the Reverend 
Father be convicted. Her mind recoiled at the bare idea of such a result, 
she would try and think of it. no more, but turn her thoughts to other sub- 
jects less harrowing to the feelings, and more congenial with her inclinations. 
She would tarn them nearer home, and perhaps upon her own revered 
minister, Mr. Treverbyn, whose gentle kindness had drawn around him the 
grateful hearts of his extensive parish. Selfishness was a stranger to him; 
the chief aim of his life being to promote the welfare of others, and ‘have 
no care for his own. Upon Alice Marsdale these estimable qualities were 
not lost, she appreciated them to their utmost extent, and would listen with 
pleasure to the artless way in which he ever found a redeeming word for the 
outcast and the oppressed. When commenting upon the passing events of 
the day, he would sometimes refer to the rigorous measures then in force 
against those who refased to adopt the national creed, a policy he much 
deplored ; observing that, in almost all cases of persecution for conscience 
sake, their origin might be traced to the heartless tactics of a few powerful 
individuals, who, wnder the plausible plea of upholding certain religious 
tenets, sought to keep down an inconvenient minority, hateful for its unity 
and pertinacity. That such assertion was most trueit could not be denied, 
as who, amongst these oppressors, would dare put his hand to his heart, 
and solemnly declare that he felt convinced that he was performing a pleas- 
ing act in the sight of the God of charity, in thus crushing even unto death, 
those whose worship differed from hisown. He could not presume to say 
such was his firm belief, knowing full well that other motives’'than conscien- 
tious scruples had actuated him in his unjastifiable proceedings. 

With such sentiments as the above, it was no matter of surprise to 
Alice that Mr. Treverbyn should have responded with some reluctance to 
the subpcena that summoned him as a witness against the unfortunate family 
of the Priory. That he could not flinch from this unpleasant duty she well 
knew, but that he should do it with regret, was another proof in her eyes 
of the generosity of his disposition. 

Six days had now passed away since Mr. Marsdale left. The anxieties 
which had so fully engrossed the mind of Alice since the departure of her 
father, were painfully increased as the time wore on, and she received no 
news from Bodmin. At length, on the seventh evening, ‘the promised 
communication from Gerald arrived, and the reader may judge from its 
perusal, the effect:it produced en the sensitive heart of Alice Marsdale. 
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LETTER FROM GERALD TO HIS SISTER. 
“ Bodmin Gaol—midnight. 

** Worn out with fatigue and excitement, I scarcely feel courage, dear 
Alice, to recall events which I would willingly blot out from my memory for 
ever, but I know the extent of your anxiety to learn the fate of the 
hapless family of the Priory, and will, therefore, do my utmost to afford you 
this sad satisfaction, though accompanied, as it must be, with details of the 
most distressing description. The trial of the Reverend Francis Trevillers 
did not come on till towards the end of the assizes, consequently I arrived 
fully in time to be present at it. The Criminal Court which is small and 
inconvenient, had been crowded each day, but doubly and trebly so on the 
morning fixed for the above trial. The name, condition, and nature of the 
charges against the prisoner, were strong inducements for the public to 
attend ; indeed, the fact that a Jesuit was to appear on his trial was alone a 
sufficient attraction. The popular feeling was against him. Ignorance and 
prejudice had played their part well, and the Reverend Father had little to 
expect in the way of commiseration from those present. The court 
presented an imposing spectacle. The Judge, attired in his robes of office 
and attended by the High Sheriff, sat elevated above the rest, displaying 
that solemn deportment which necessarily belonged to his judicial position, 

“ Towards the left of the Judge were seated several Justices of the 
Peace, and immediately opposite them the dock, a small enclosure appro- 
priated for the prisoner on trial, having a side outlet through which he is 
able to enter and depart without disturbing the rest of the court. 

“Some preliminaries having been gone through, the small door above- 
mentioned was opened, and the clanking of fetters announced the approach 
of the criminal. Every eye now turned towards the dock, each one 
picturing to himself the unfavourable aspect they expected to trace in him 
about to stand before them; no little surprise was consequently felt when 
the turnkey placed at the bar a man of gentle and finished deportment, 
possessing a countenance of benevolence, such as seemed to deny at once 
those atrocious deeds which the prejudice of the times frequently laid to 
the door of the misunderstood men. His mild blue eye looked passively 
around at the assembled numbers, and making his obeisance to the Judge, 
he placed himself in that erect position which seemed to bespeak a mind 
unconscious of crime. There was not a man in court whose attention was 
not directed at this moment towards the same object, but there was ONE 
above all others whom the sight of the accused affected in a most unex- 
pected and appalling manner. 

“‘ This individual gazed at the prisoner with a fixed and vacant stare. 
He seemed to have made some direful discovery, yet scarcely believing in 
the truth of his own senses. Not a word did he utter, but after some 
seconds of apparent mental agony, he grasped convulsively the railing which 
stretched before him, and sank back in a state of unconsciousness. How 
you will grieve, dear Alice, when I tell you that this suddenly-stricken man 
was no other than our own dear father, who, at this critical moment, had 
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recognised, in the person of him at the bar, THE PRESERVER OF HIS CHILD’s 
ure!!! 

“ Yes, dear sister, the same, the very same who perilled his existence to 
save her from inevitable destruction, and was so greatly injured in the 
attempt! He whom we have so often blest and lauded for his noble and 
disinterested exertions, was now to be seen at the criminal bar of his country, 
on trial for his life, and this through the means of the very man for whom 
he had done so much. 

“ It was indeed a distressing moment. 

“ My father was removed out of court withsome difficulty, and as soon as I 
could force myself through the pressure of the crowd, I joined him. I found 
Humphrey and Merris doing their utmost to calm his agitation, but their 
endeavours seemed only to accelerate his anguish ; bis natural turn of mind 
being, as you well know, of that sensitive and grateful cast, that he never 
thought he had sufficiently acknowledged an ordinary kindness, made him 
under the present circumstances insensible to al! feelings except those of 
self-reproach, for having been the chief instrument in placing the man, of all 
others to whom he was the most indebted, in the wretched situation he there 
saw him. 

“ The state of debility into which my father had been reduced, by his 
late indisposition, little fitted him to bear so heavy a shock, and the anxiety 
I felt about his saddened condition made me unwilling to absent myself 
from him except at intervals, and consequently I was prevented from being 
present during the greater part of the Jesuit’s trial. I happened, however, 
to re-enter the court at the moment the principal witness was brought 
forward against the prisoner. This was Jans Geoffrey, his own nephew, 
he who had discovered and revealed his concealment at the Priory. This 
young man entered the witness-box with a flurried step. He threw a hasty 
glance upon those immediately around him, but made no attempt to turn 
his eyes towards the prisoner at the bar, and when desired shortly afterwards 
to do so, in order to identify him, he obeyed with so much reluctance as to 
attract the notice of those present. Conscious, no doubt, of his own 
unworthiness, he shrank from meeting the eye of the Reverend Father, 
whose Christian excellence so strongly contrasted with his own treachery. 
He dared not look him in the face. The trepidation that seemed to over- 
whelm him whilst giving his testimony was generally observed, though 
attributed to that natural reluctance which a mati feels who comes publicly 
forward to impeach a member of his own family. Others thought they 
perceived something beyond mere regret. The attention of the Preceptor 
Merris was particularly drawn towards this witness, not only from his 
strange demeanour, but from a resemblance which forcibly struck him, to an 
antagonist he had himself encountered under very peculiar circumstances. 
The similarity increased the more he examined him, whilst thet restless eye 
of the witness, as it lit upon his own, seemed to be aware of the recognition 
and to turn hastily aside. Merris could no longer remain in his place; he 
forced his way nearer to the object of his scrutiny, when his suspicions were 
at once confirmed. All further doubts vanished, and he saw before him 
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the identical villain who had so savagely attacked him upon the lonely 
heath a few months previous. He was positive it was the same, and it was 

with difficulty that he could control his feelings or listen with patience to 

the testimony he was giving, which being at length concluded, Mr. Merris 

indignantly demanded the arrest of the principal witness against the prisoner, 

on a charge of highway robbery. 

“ Thus, dear Alice, did an unforseen coincidence break upon us this sad 
and eventful day, and one which seemed to mark the retribution which 
Providence in his wisdom permitted this guilty young man to bring down 
on his own head. 

“In the meantime, the trial of the unfortunate Jesuit continued its 
melancholy progress. The 27th statute of Queen Elizabeth too clearly met: 
his case— 

“* No Jesuit or Popish Priest shall come, or be in thisrealm, on pain o 
‘high treason unless he conform. . . . . Also they who are in 
® seminaries abroad shall return within six months after proclamation and 
‘ conform before the bishop or justice of the peace, otherwise, if they return 
© at all without submission, ‘hey shall be quilty of HiGH TREASON.’ 

“ The return of the prisoner from a foreign college, without making the 
required submission, was a fact which could not be controverted ; there was, 
therefore, no course left but to bring in a verdict of guilty, and to pass the ex- 
treme sentence of the law. I was happily notin court at this painful moment, 
but I heard from those who were, that he heard his doom with calm re- 
signation. Indeed, his demeanour throughout the whole trial was considered 
. remarkable for the forbearance with which he heard the most unfounded 
insinuations thrown out against the society of which he was a member, and 
though these unfair charges were not supposed to have any weight with an 
honest jury, still they had their due effect in augmenting the prejudices 
against the prisoner, and imperceptibly making that impression which sealed 
his unhappy fate. 

* This sad business is not over, Sir Algernon Trevillers will be put on his 
trial to-morrow, for ‘ harbouring’ his reverend brother, an act which I 
understand comes under the head of HIGH TREASON. Farewell, dear sister, 
may God bless and preserve you. 

“GERALD MAaksDALE.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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GLIMPSES OF GHOST-LAND. 


GLIMPSES OF GHOST-LAND 


A well-known writer has stated, somewhere or other, that the fame of 
Aristotle rested on a demonstration, that sneezing is a natural provision by 
means of which all profound thinkers are enabled to expel superfluous 
jdeas through the nose. How far this is warranted by facts we are not 
jn a position at present to determine ; it may or it may not be true; all 
we can say on the matter is, that, having a deep interest in everything 
which concerns our common humanity, the arrangement pleases us ; for 
the consequences might be serious indeed, if we were not sometimes pro- 
vided with safety vaives of une description or other. ‘* What, in the name 
of all that is wonderful,” we hear some individual exclaim, with the bump 
of order largely developed, “1s the fellow driving at ? ” and, curious enongh, 
we also ask ourselves the question, What could have suggested to us such 
a beginning as this? We answer, two circumstances which, on analysis, 
are resolvable into a most satisfactory instance of mental association, to 
wit, in the first place, our subject, which in itself is of a highly metaphysi- 
cal character ; and, in the next place, we have literally sneezed three times 
consecutively. We are relieved by this latter operation. There is no 
danger now for ourselves or anybody else. All apprehensions of our be- 
coming abstruse have completely vanished; so we go to our work with a 
conscience perfectly quiescent. 

Looking back now over several decades of time, no matter how many, 
we find oar dearest and most pleasing memories associated with ghost- 
stories and fairy tales. The haunted castle by the river-side, and the green 
fort in the meadow yonder, were to us, long ago, objects of the most reve- 
rential interest ; not in the spirit of an antiquary did we view them; not 
as the monuments of a remote epoch in our country’s history, but simply as 
the abodes of a supernatural order of beings. We looked into the dusky 
chamber, and in our childlike fear shrunk back half terrified. We listened 
at evening for the aérial music of which we had so often heard, al- 
ways eager to catch some sound or witness some manifestation of that 
spiritual existence. We were afraid, yet our youthful mind was fettered 
by a strange fascination. 

Every one of us have experienced feelings of this kind. In every age 
and clime, we find a superstitious faith in ghosts, goblins, and a variety of 
other supernatural apparitions. Modern science has greatly tended to shake 
our credulity in this respect, yet even conviction itself can scarcely banish 
all traces of the impressions formed in early years. 

Our ancestors regarded the appearance of the Northern lights as a host 
of spiritual beings, who appeared as the harbingers of some approaching 
strife. They recognised in the varied phenomena presented, the revelation 
of some future event. The forms of departed heroes were distinctly seen ; 
the various evolutions of the battle were represented by the movements of 
the aérial columns, and the crimson tints of the electric lights told of blood- 
stained fields. Still, limited as science was, the ancients had advanced 
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sufficiently far to unfold the mysteries of spectral phenomena, but the art 
was always confined with jealous care to the knowledge of a few, and these 
used it for the purpose of chaining down their fellow men under the yoke 

of a degrading form of spiritual despotism. The oracle spoke with its 

prophetic voice, and the people heard its responses with awe. Every wood 

and stream wis hallowed by the presence of some divinity. Their statues 

moved, and wept, and exhibited all the emotions of an animated existenge, 

Warriors, long buried, escaped from their charnel prisons, and re-appeared 

amongst their countrymen in moments of difficulty or peril. Their forms 

were seen gliding through their camps, and their swords gleamed ruddiest 
in the van of battle. All these manifestations were received with feelings 
of awe and reverence. Men could not doubt the evidence of their senges, 

They saw, and felt, and heard, and no breath of scepticism could possibly 
shake convictions so naturally induced. But human reason was then young, 

and what faith regarded as the symbol of a mysterious and supernatural 
ageucy, the touch of philosophy had not yet reduced to what, after all, were 
but simple and natural phenomena. It was only when knowledge spread 
that the domain of the magician became narrowed, and in the end his in- 
fluence completely destroyed. 

The principal apparitions of former times were of an optical nature, 
The ancient magicians had an intimate knowledge of the properties of lenses 
and concave mirrors, and producing in the air images which presented all 
the characters of an incorporeal existence. In this manner, when they 
wished to give representations of their gods, or their departed friends, they 
could easily do so from highly illuminated statues or pictures. The impe- 
netrable secrecy with which all these experiments were formerly attended, 
has precluded the possibility of anything like accurate description ; but 
later, when they were more exposed to scrutiny, the means by which they 
were produced became more generally understood. One of the earliest 
instances occurred in the ninth century. A Roman Emperor had losta 
favourite son, and wished to get a glimpse of his spirit after death. Accord- 
ingly some person, whose faculty for producing miracles seems to have been 
carefully cultivated, undertook to gratify the Emperor. The usual appliances 
for this purpose were brought into requisition, and the form of the departed 
offspring produced in due course, mounted on a magnificent charger, and ar- 
rayed in all the finery which befitted his clevated station. The phantom rider 
caracoled proudly up to where the Emperor sat, but’ when the bewildered 
father attempted to clasp the form of his son within his arms it faded into 
unsubstantial air. A magic lantern would have produced all this, but in 
those days they had no such instrument ; however, the apparatus used must 
have been constructed on the same principle. 

The ancient philosophers attempted to assign a physical cause for the 
appearance of those again amongst us, who had passed into that land from 
which we are told no traveller returns. The theory of Lucretius on this 
subject is interesting, as illustrating the strange vagaries which we some- 
timés meet with in the writings of the ancient philosophers. He held that 
the spirits of the departed were nothing more than the outward and superfi- 
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cial portion of the human body, which, like the slough of reptiles, was 
thrown off, and had escaped the law incidental to our humanity. This 
extraordinary theory was taken up, and improved upon by the Alchymists 
of the seventeenth century, who imagined that by a process called palingensy, 
they could reproduce plants or flowers from their ashes, The saline particles 
of the flower or plant which remained after it was burned, were exposed to 
a gentle heat, and mixed with some compound. After some time from 
ont the ashes the flower rose in all its native beauty. About the trath 
of the experiment there can, of course, be but one opinion, but certain it is, 
the credulity of the age found no difficulty in adopting it as an accomplished 
fact in science, and deduced from this fanciful result, the real origin of 
apparitions. Numerous instances are on record where those philosophers 
caused the shade of the defunct individual who had the good or evil fortune 
of being the subject of their experiment to hover over his decomposed 
remains, and to assume in the spirit all the lineaments of form and outline 
which in his carnal existence he possessed. At various periods of the 
middle ages, epidemics of insanity spread over the whole of Europe. St. 
Vitus’ dance is one of the most striking instances of this, and in our own 
day revivalism. The metaphysical speculations of Locke and Leibnitz gave 
the first impulse to the study of psychology, and served to dissipate the 
erroneous ideas which the false philosophy of an unlettered and super- 
stitions age had engendered. 

It is one of the peculiar conditions of our organization that the mental and 
physical functions are constantly re-acting upon one another. Any derange- 
ment of a bodily organ will immediately produce a feeling of unpleasantness. 
Here the mere consciousness of pain is altogether an operation of the mind. 
If ycr. plunge a dagger into a man’s breast his physical sensibility, if we 
may use the phrase, becomes at once affected, and this produces a corres- 
ponding mental condition. It becomes translated from a physical into a 
mental fact, and conversely the action of the mind always leaves its impress 
upon, and regulates the movements of the body. Pain produces contortion 
of the features ; shame blushing, and various other ordinary movements of 
the human frame are aided or deranged by influences purely mental. If 
you think for a short time on such substances as alum, the formation of 
saliva will be promoted, and on the other hand, a vitiated atmosphere during 
sleep will first affect the physical organs, and then reflect upon the mind, 
producing unpleasant and frightful dreams; in fact the connection between 
physical and mental action is so close, that some physiologists are of opinion, 
if we look into the interior of the brain and watch its molecular transforma- 
tions, we would probably find that some peculiar alteration of the tissue takes 
place corresponding with every thought and volition which we experience. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his interesting book on demonology, gives some 
curious instances of spectral illusion. One of the most extraordinary is 
that of Nicolai, a bookseller at Berlin. This man had devoted consider- 
able time to the investigation of mental phenomena, and communicated to 
the Prussian Academy of Sciences an account of his own case and its at- 
attendant symptoms, Some misfortune occurred in his family, which 
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plunged him into a state of the most intense melancholy. Everything was 
attempted in alleviation of the anguish under which he suffered, py 
nothing could penetrate the gloom which hung like a pall over his spirits, 
and rendered him wholly unsusceptible of any enjoyment. One day his 
wife entered the apartment in which he was, for the purpose of cheering 
him ; suddenly, at a short distance from where he sat, the figure of a de. 
ceased friend rose slowly before him, and gazed upon him with a calm and 
sorrowful expression ; the figure afterwards appeared to him when he was 
alone, and when he rose to go and inform his wife, the figure accompanied 
him, vanishing and appearing again alternately. Later in the evening of 
the same day, several stalking figures appeared, but seemingly had no con. 
nexion with the one first seen. He attributed, very correctly, the appear. 
ance of so extraordinary a group to the aisorganised state of his health, 
‘and expected that when his mind would have become more composed, and 
his bodily indisposition removed by competent medical treatment, that he 
would be no longer troubled; however, his malady became worse, the 
spectres increased in numbers, and assumed the most wonderful transforma, 
tions. When he talked quite philosophically with his wife and physician 
about the appearance of these phantasms, they still continued to hover 
round him and passed to and fro in the room, never seeming to have any 
mutual connexion with one another. After some time, when their visits 
became more frequent, he could hear them speak. Generally they ad- 
dressed him, and always in the most agreeable manner, sometimes, too, they 
conversed with one another ; but the most extraordinary feature in the de- 
lusion was, that even when friends of his were in the room, those airy 
acquaintances still filled the place with their incorporeal presence, gliding 
noiselessly about, and actually taking part in the conversation of those 
present, These appearances were never attended by any disagreeable 
emotion on his part, on the contrary, he rather enjoyed it. The surgeon, 
when his disorder had increased to such an extent that the spectres never 
for a moment abandoned him, thought it necessary to apply leeches. At 
this time the room was swarmed with human forms of every imaginable 
size and description. As the process of leeching went on, the figures began 
to move about more slowly, gradually they became paler, and lost their in- 
tensity without, however, losing any of the distinctness of outline which 
they usually had. After some time, they became almost perfectly motion- 
less, with an occasional shadowy and wavering movement, they then be- 
came less perceptible ; and in the end, instead of moving or vanishing, as 
they had usually done, they melted away into air, whole pieces of some of 
them lingering for some time, but at length disappearing. 

In minds habituated to abstract thought, to the active exercise of the 
imagination, scenes and incidents can be called up with a degree of vivid- 
ness and distinct form, almost equal to the reality. Laborious study fre- 
quently produces this disorder of phantom-seeing, especially in minds of a 
highly sensitive organization. 


«« There are more things in Heaven and Earth 
Than are dreamt of in our philosophy.” 
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This, no doubt, is a great and indisputable truth, but very often we are apt 
to attribute things which are but the consequences of some physical derange- 
ment, to a supernatural origin. The writer of this article “chummed” in 
his youthful days with a young man of very studious habits, and a keenly 
sensitive mind. One night he cam e in and made the startlingannounce- 
ment, that if such things as ghosts ever made their appearance on this earth, 
he-had most certainly seen one but a few minutes ago; he was perfectly 
calm, and his hair and voice exhibited none of those symptoms by which 

ple say they are usually characterised under similar circumstances. He 
said that, at the lower end of a strip of garden, in the rear of the house, he saw 
a tall figure, which, by the light of the moon, he thought he recognised as 
that of a friend. Going up he laid his hand familiarly on the shoulder of 
the supposed individual, but to his great amazement, the form was perfectly 
impalpable. Still, there it was standing, within a foot of him, and gazing 
vacantly into his face. The student was a young man, of great personal 
courage, and a thorough disbeliever in ghosts. He stood and examined 
minutely the countenance and figure of the apparition, which he afterwards 
described. The expression of the face was pale and haggard, the eyes 
dark and brilliant, and the form perfectly erect. After contemplating for 
some time this remarkable phenomenon, he turned to enter the house, and, 
as he walked through the garden, the form accompanied him, step by step. 
When he came to the door, and laid his hand on the latch, the phantom 
vanished. For several nights after he went to the same spot at the same 
hour, but the shadowy form of that night never after crossed his path. Shak- 
speare, who knew s6 well.every secret spring of the human heart, has drawn 
some instances of ghost-seeing. We can see how, in every case, they are 
traceable to a diseased imagination, or a conscience troubled by the perpe- 
tration of some evil deed. Macbeth says, when the ghost of the murdered 
Banquo rises before his view : 


‘¢ The times have been 
That when the brains were out, the man would die, 
And there an end ; bat now they rise again 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
And push us from our stools. This is more strange 
Than such a murder.” 


And again : 


“ Avaunt and quit my sight ; let the earth hide thee ; 
Thy bones are marrowless ; thy blood is cold : 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with.” 

Those apparitions, seen by two or more persons at the same time, have 
their origin in certain recondite functions, net generally known or under- 
stood. The many ghosts and goblins, which from time immemorial have 
created universal terror, generally presented themselves during the hours of 
twilight, when every object was shrouded, and only faintly visible through 
the glimmer of the moon’s rays. The imagination is, at’such times, 
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auxiliary to physical causes. Under the feeble light all objects are indis. 
tinctly seen, and this renders it necessary to fix the eye more steadily on 
the object ; but the more exertion we make to accomplish our purpose, 
the greater the difficulty becomes; we are in a way defeating our own 
efforts. The retina of the eye, when acted upon by a highly attennated 
light, owing to an inherent property in it, is thrown into a state of the 
most painful agitation. The object grows large, then contracts, sometimes 
partially disappears, and again becomes visible, when the eye has recovered 
from its temporary delirium. These effects are always sure to occur, when 
a room is but imperfectly lighted by the faint gleams of a fire almost out, 
but when there is just sufficient light to render white objects visible. There 
is also another condition of the eye which it necessarily assumes during dark- 
ness, which tends greatly to help the deception caused. When there ig 
but partial light, the pupil of the eye, in order to collect the feeble light 
which remains, extends to almost the full width of the iris. In this state of 
the eye it cannot accommodate itself to near objects, so that the forms of 
things become more shadowy and confused. It very generally happens 
that illusions of this kind are white, because no other colour could 
be seen during dark, and they are always formed out of inanimate objects, 
which reflect more light than others around them, or are projected against 
amore luminous ground. The eye, when it is strained to the utmost de- 
gree of tension, falls upon some inanimate object, whose parts reflect dif- 
ferent degrees of light; the bright parts may afford to the spectator the 
power of getting a sustained view, but the fainter parts vanishing and appear- 
ing again by turns, as they must be, cause a continual change of outline, 
and impart to the object the appearance of a living body. The mind will, 
of course, very easily associate the appearance of this phenomenon with 
some supernatural cause. In the same way a living form traced in the faint 
lineaments of an imperfectlight, will, from the movementsof the different parts, 
assume constant transformations. It may suddenly disappear and come back 
again in a different shape, according as it is in a position for receiving and re- 
flecting light, and this sudden disappearance, when the observer thinks it to 
be under full command of his vision, cannot fail to make a very deep im- 
pression. 

It is said of Dr. Johnson, that he was a believer in the appearance of 
spirits on this earth, aud that thecelebrated Cock-lane ghost had deceived him 
with a great many others. Boswell, however, repudiates this report, and says 
that he loved those mysterious disquisitions, beeause he was opposed to the 
materialism which was then growing up. “Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, “I 
make a distinction between what a man may experience by the mere strength 
of his imagination, and what imagination cannot possibly produce. Thus, 
suppose I should say, that I saw a form and heard a voice cry, ‘ Johnson, 
you are a very wicked fellow, and unless you repent you will certainly be 
punished ;? my own unworthiness is so deeply impressed upon my mind, 
that I might imagine I thus saw and heard, and, therefore, I should not 
believe other than an external communication had been made to me. But, i 
a form should appear, and a voice should tell me that a particular man had 
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died at a particular place, and a particular hour, a fact which I had no 
ension of, nor any means of knowing, and this fact, with all its cir- 
cumstances, should afterwards be unquestionably proved, I should, in that 
case, be persuaded that I had supernatural intelligence imparted to me.” 
We are an imaginativerace. It is no new thing to attribute to ourselves 
such a faculty. Our convictions, and the power we possess to ascertain the 
certain existence of fact, is regulated to a great extent, and influenced by, 
our imaginations, by our hopes, or by our fears. A remarkable instance of 
‘the degree of certainty which the imagination is capable of producing, whev 
assisted by collateral circumstances, came under our notice some years ago. 
In a village of a southern county there lived, and still lives, a man, 
who, by some means or other, managed to render himself obnoxious to the 
squire of theparish. The penal code was then in full vigour. It was the time 
of territorial law administrations, and every petty potentate had the power, 
if he had the will, to hang or transport whomsoever his indignation might 
light upon. It was a matter of little difficulty to the “ magistrate,” when 
once his vengeance was roused, to find the means of gratifying it. The 
yeomen came one night and dragged him from his family. An indictment 
was easily framed. A form of trial readily passed through, the majesty of 
the law was vindicated, and a young man, in the flush of vigorous youth, 
guilty of no crime beyond that of having wounded the dignity of a village 
autocrat; stood upon the deck of a convict ship, in a convict’s jacket, await- 
ing his passage outwards. It wasin Cork harbour. The morning forsail- 
ing had arrived, and all was busy with the bustle of preparation. The 
convict stood and looked towards the shore. His thoughts went back to 
his own home—a young wife and two children ; and forward to a life of 
bitter and cheerless toil, unhallowed by any association which could alleviate 
the wretchedness of his position. The whole world seemed dark and hope- 
less. Under the influence of this state of feel'ng, and iu an agony of utter 
despair, he knelt down and prayed that he might see the man who had 
procured his conviction—the destroyer of his hope and happiness, in some 
difficulty out of which there could be no possibility) of escape. He had 
scarcely concluded whea his pardon, obtained by some influential friends, ar- 
tived. They succeeded in establishing his innocence, and showing that all the 
charges brought against him, and for which he was about to suffer, were 
invented and concocted by one whose whole conduct in the transaction 
could be traced to a malicious and purely personal motive. He walked 
ashore, and in a short time was restored to the light of his home and family. 
Time wore on. The fetters of a cruel and bigoted system gradually broke, 
link by link. Almost the last trace of the penal code had been swept from the 
statute book, and the people rejoiced in the possession of comparative liberty. 
One morning a neighbour strolled in from the village. “Did you 
hear,” he inquired, addressing the man who had worn the convict’s jacket, 
“that old D died Jast night.” “Did I hear it?” was the reply; 
“good reason I had to hear it, and in both my ears too.” Then followed 
the recital of an adventure im the land of dreams, which, taking into con- 
sideration all the antecedent circumstances, presents to anyone-interested 
VOL, I. 24 
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in the investigation of mental phenomena, features of peculiar novelty and 
interest. All through his whole life, since the event we have related on board 
the convict-ship, he was impressed with a firm and unalterable conviction 
that he would be gratified with seeing his former persecutor in some great 
difficulty. What the precise nature of this dilemma might be he never 
calculated upon. He only thought that in some way or other he would seg 
the hand of retributive justice fall heavily upon him for the injury he 
sought to inflict. He told the precise hour at which Mr. D—— died, 
Shortly after he was roused from his sleep, and told to prepare himself for 
a journey. He got up, put on his clothes, saddled the “ gray mare,” and set 
out on his mysterious way. He describes himeelf as having been perfectly 
powerless to resist the slightest mandate of his companion, and also as 
having a full knowledge that he was no longer a living man. On they 
went over a wild and desolate strip of country. Although he was born 
and reared in that very district, still there was nothing in the appearance of 
the place familiar to his mind. At length they came to a gate, and rode 
on through a gloomy and vaulted passage. They halted. He was chained 
to the spot by some influence which he could not account for. 

After some time his companion rode on again; then the portals of an 
inner chamber suddenly burst open; a foul, and sulphureous stench came 
forth, and in the midst of wild and horrible screaming his companion and 
former enemy was dragged violently from his horse, and hurled down into 
a cavern of flame and gloom. His recollection of what occurred after this 
is altogether indistinct. 

This whole story, invested as it is with all the forms and circumstances 
of reality took its origin and colour from an excited imagination, and a 
mind deeply imbued with the conviction, that the prayer offered up on board 
the convict-ship would be heard and granted. Certain it is that this 
man—now old—is firmly convinced that everything was real, and that 
he received a perfectly bona fide glimpse of the other world. It is also an 
article of the most implicit faith with every man, woman, and child for 
miles around, that the story, from beginning to end, is strictly and puncti- 
liously correct, to the very word and letter. 

Numerous instances of this kind are on record, proving the extraordi- 
nary influence of the imagination, and showing how these apparitions are 
produced by physical causes. We have examples of where the same object 
is presented to the minds of different people at the same time. The exist- 
ence of one idea cotemporaneously in their minds, will force them, by a kind 
of sympathetic action into the same condition, and phenomena, similar 
and even different in character, will produce upon them the same iimpres- 
sion. Still, as Dr. Johnson says, we may succeed in proving, but we can- 
not succeed in convincing. There is in the human mind some property 
which clings to belief in a constant and pervading supernatural agency, 
despite all philosophy, however subtle or conclusive. And it would be al- 
most a pity if those beautiful spiritual creations—the “ Banshee,” and the 
“ Good People”’—which invariably somebody’s grandmother has certainly 
seen—were allowed to die out, and become extinct under the force of @ 
hardened materialism. 
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TRANSLATORS AND TRANSLATIONS. 


Is it, enquires a modern critic, a sign of discontent with the quality of 
the great mass of original English verse, which finds its way to a publisher, 
en route to oblivion, that we have recently had offered to us so many trans- 
lations of great poets, who wrote in foreign tongues? Perhaps it is; 
and, we confess, the succession of pretentious volumes of words without 
thoughts, the authors of which appear to believe that mediocrity ceases 
to be common-place if it is cut into measured lengths—false measures 
too often—and tagged with rhyme, are likely enough to produce a 
reaction. How far the recoil from the present may carry us back iuto 
the past is hard to say; but we seem to be flying to the most distant 
mountain tops, in the dire necessity of finding some escape from the 
unmelodious dwellers in the marsh. For what other reason is a new 
translation of Horace produced? What other necessity can be urged for 
giving Catullus a new English dress ? Equally welcome seems the intro- 
duction to us of poets nearer in point of time, but quite as foreign in speech ; 
for, we believe, a greater number of our readers could construe Horace 
fluently, or read off a page of Catullus, than could find their way without 
stumbling through one of the long speeches of Schiller’s ‘‘ Don Carlos,” or 
* Wallenstein.” 

How willingly we seek conversation with an “ intelligent foreigner,” 
even though we have to carry it on through the medium of an interpreter, 
to be rid of the weariness of being bored in our own language by a fellow- 
traveller who is loquacious, without having anything tosay! Some reason 
of this kind must be sought to account for the great impulse that, witkin 
the last few years, has been given to translations into English. The work 
is less fragmentary than it used to be; it has been taken up by a higher 
order of talent ; and the translators do not shrink from the enormous labours 
of recasting the whole, or the greater part, of the writings of a foreign 
author. We get a cast of the perfect Hercules, instead of a severed foot, 
from which the judgment of the entire frame must be imperfect. This 
growth of a distinct department of literature induces us to offer a few ob- 
servations on the subject of translation generally. 

It is recorded of a certain great scholar, that in his daily prayers, he 
was accustomed to repeat a special form of thanksgiving to Divine 
Providence for having created certain men with the singular faculties, 
and the still more singular patience, that fitted them to become 
compilers of dictionaries! We can quite understand the gratitude 
of that old student; he was thankful for the result, and admired, but did 
not envy, tbe peculiar gifts required to produce it. Good translations 
also demand special endowments; and we confess we both admire and 
envy them. Higher than the compiler and classifier of words we must 
rank the translator of thoughts. He must combine two sets of faculties 
that seem rather antagonistic to each other. If he sets himself to the task 
of translating the “ entire works” of any great foreign writer, he must have 
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the patience and the untiring industry of the dictionary-maker; and to 
these must be added something of the spirit of his original, or the final 
product of his labour will be nought. In fact, sympathy with the original 
is the predisposing motive that impels the whole race of translators {o 
write. They have themselves fed with profit in the “fresh fields and pas. 
fures new,” that are fenced out from the million by the barriers of a fp. 
feign tongue, and, with noble unselfishness, they enable others to partake 
of what is there to be found, by levelling the hedges and breaking down 
the walls of exclusion. 

However, most translations are specialities ; it is easy to comprehend 
the reason of those that are professional. Medical and military science 
are constantly importing contributions from abroad, through media not 
exclusively literary. But a man must have a strong predilection for meta- 
physical studies to feel supported through a translation of any single work 
of a German philosopher. Yet we have ,Hegel and Kant in garments of 
English, more or less well-fitting; tough work must the adaptation have 
been! We envy the power of labour such books indicate, and our admira 
tion of it shall restrain us from asking whether that labour may not have 
been thrown away? Dramatic translation is another easily comprehended 
branch of this literary manufacture. Perfect knowledge of the original 
language is not required for the production of this article ; it suffices to 
reduce a brilliant dialogue to the literality and lameness of a school exer- 
cise, which is easily effected by eliminating all the wit. Nor is a remark- 
able facility in misunderstanding the meaning of the original any draw- 
back. But this vein having been a little overworked of late years, some 
of the pens engaged in it appear to have found other employment. From 
the peculiar style and constant misconceptions of foreign texts to,be traced 
in the electric columns of the daily papers, we are disposed to think that 
most of Reuter’s telegrams must be translated by English dramatists. 

While denouncing bad translations as the worst and most worthless 
kind of literary labour, we must testify to the great merit of a reproduc. 
tion of a foreign book that gives faithfully the meaning of the author in 
vigorous and grammatical English. It is not so easy to do as it may seem}; 
there is a great difference between one man’s manner of telling even an 
anecdote and the mode in which another will repeat it, though both deal 
with the same facts, in their mother tongue. A. is a good narrator, and 
gives the story with spirit, putting in nothing superfluous, keeping the ac- 
cessories subordinate to the main action, and bringing out the point dis- 
tinctly. But B., destitute of this talent, will spoil the whole thing by his 
clumsy handling; he will misunderstand some of the facts, and displace 
the rest; be prolix in the wrong place, infuse his own duluess into the web 
of the story, and finish by leaving out the point. The thing misses fire 
dismally ; and where A. would “ set the table in a roar,” B. produces a 
blank silence, rather to his surprise; for, as one of the unhappy race re- 
marked on a similar occasion, “it was a very good story when he heard 
it.” Perhaps it was; the difference is in the mode of telling it. There 
are nearly the same degrees of difference in translations. 
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This kind of maltreatment does not, however, affect prose so much as 
to wholly spoil it. It may come out of the process much damaged, but 
with enough of the original left to be useful. It is where the idea can 
scarcely, by any skill, be separated from the language and form of expres- 
son, as in poetry, that translation is almost a work of despair. The mere 
meaning can be grasped, but when that alone is rendered, we have only a 
hard, repulsive skeleton, instead of a form of beauty, full of life, grace, 
and colour. ‘To supply the charms of expression that must be lost when 
the idea is separated from its original language, by equal beauties of 
the tongue into which it is rendered, demands in a translator considerable 
poetical power of his own. It is this difficulty that makes really good 
anslations so rare, especially of the poets of living languages. 

Why 30 many good English writers have expended so much labour in 
reproducing the Greek and Latin poets is not to be explained quite ration- 
ally. How many translations there are of Virgil besides that of Dryden— 
some written before his time, some since? Pope’s is not the only English 
Homer, nor even the best ; some of his odes have been “ done into Eng- 
lish” hundreds of times. We possess an English Lucretius ; we have all 
of Catullus and Tibullus that could be given with propriety, and a good 
deal of Martial that could not; we have Pindar, and Hesiod, and Anacreon, 
industriously rendered into the vernacular for the benefit of “ ordinary Eng- 
lish readers,” and held in much contempt by scholars. There has been 
abundant transfusion of the poetical thought of Greece and Rome into our 
Saxon speech. And now we are digging in the still older mine of San- 
serit, and smelting the ore to be found therein; we have no doubt that 
metrical translations of the Egyptian hieroglvphics will soon be among the 
announcements of some enterprising publisher. The Pharaohs may have 
had a laureate, and a Coptic Tennyson would be worth recovering ; but may 
darkness keep in its embrace any prize poems of the University of Thebes— 
if they were no better than our own ! 

However, this is going very far back indeed; and there is plenty of 
work for ambitious translators from the literature of immediate neighbours, 
and within two centuries of our own time. The best writers in living 
languages have been unduly neglected for the classics—a consequence of 
the superstitious reverence for them imbibed at our public schools and 
colleges, It was a misfortune that all modern languages were branded as 
“vulgar tongues,” and a superior dignity associated with Greek and Latin. 
The amount of labour some of our best writers bestowed on the classics was 
disproportionate to the benefit derived from it. Of many of the ancients 
we have the entire works in an English garb; of some we have small 
versions, and with some of these versions we could very well dispense. We 
wish that Dryden had devoted his wonderful power of versification to re- 
producing the rhymed comedies of Moliére, instead of the epic of Virgil. 
What an English copy of ‘ Tartuffe” would have been given by the hand 
“that drew Achitophel!” The reader who is limited to English, only 
knows the arch-hypocrite of the French dramatist, in the poor, vulgarized 
imitation of him, as Dr. Cantwell; or, more probably, does not know him 
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at all, for an acting play, the ‘‘ Hypocrite,” vanished from the stage with 
Liston and Dowton, and, asa literary work, is hardly worth perusal, 

All that Dryden did for pious Aineas and Queen Dido we would wil. 
lingly give for the gallery of portraits he could have given us from the 
plays of Moliére. The English dramatists, who were almost the contem. 
poraries of the great Frenchman, only paid him the compliment of stealing 
from him, for that kind of “‘ conveyance” is an old literary misdemeanor, 

In the early days the Latins, who remorselessly pilfered from the 
Greeks, had one of two effects in view; they either improved upon the 
author, or they repeated him, as Pope, in the “‘ Dunciad,” repeats Addigon 
and mimics Denham—for the fan of the thing. As has been observed, 
even wLen Pope himself appropriated the prose apothegms and maxims of 
a Frenchman—stole, that is, the thoughts of Pascal, (of whom an admi- 
rable “study” appeared in our last number,) he, at best, did them good 
service by converting them into the rhyme of Pope. So with Paley, if he 
took with both hands from the logic and illustrations of the philosophic 
Hollander, Nienwentyt, he, at all events, erected an elegant English struc. 
ture with his Dutch bricks, entitling his edifice ‘“‘ The Evidences of Chris- 
tianity.” Beaumarchais could never recognise any wrong in a “literary 
misdemeanour” ; he did not even allow of its bad taste. His works teem 
with plagiarism, but he was the first to point them out, and even ready to 
laughingly proclaim, that whenever he found a good thing, he would cer- 
tainly appropriate it, if he needed the article in question. Sometimes, no 
doubt, what may seem plagiarisms are but parallelisms, or unconscious re- 
echoes, perhaps unconscious recollections of echoes of old lyrics. Pope and 
Halifax have both lines (the one in verse, the last in prose), the sentiments 
of which may be found nearly verbum pro verbo—word for word—in 
Petronius Arbiter. Hood has strange duplicates of Wordsworth, as Words- 
worth has of Dryden and Spenser, and Beaumont and Fletcher. While 
on the subject of plagiarism, a very apposite illustration of literary felonies, 
or coincidences, (as the reader may please to adopt a title,) may not be 
inappropriately introduced. Churchill writes :— 


** Still pilfers wretched plans, and makes them worse, 
Like gipsies, lest the stolen brat be known, 
Defacing first, then c'aiming for their own.” 


Sheridan, in the “ Critic,” says :—“ Steal! to be sure they may, and, egad, 
serve your best thoughts as gipsies do stulen children—disfigure them to 
make ’em pass for their own.” Even if the speaker were, like Iago— 
“nothing if not critical,”—he might, at any rate, have liad the decency to 
acknowledge the source of his profound wisdom. 

To the present day we have no complete translation of the works of Mo- 
lire, and five of our seven or eight Virgils do not compensate for the de- 
ficiency. Again, we think that Pope would have felt more at home with 
the heroes of Racine’s courtly tragedies than with the Greeks and Trojans 
of Homer. Racine’s Romans, being essentially courtiers of Versailles, have 
more affinity with Pope’s Sir Plume than with Nero and Germanicus, who 
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were made of sterner stuff than could be presented to the eyes and ears of 
the Grand Monarque! Hippolytus, in a bag-wig and ruffles, would have 
come out of the mental alembic of Pope with a reality he could not give 
to Homer's Ajax. Pope carved beautifully in ivory, but his hand wanted 
strength to hew a semblance of life out of the rock. If he felt impelled to 
the work of translation, we wish he had taken to Racine, and left Homer 
alone; for we have three or four Homers, while we have no complete ver- 
sion of any ove of the great dramatists of France. We have some poor 
“ adaptations” of a few of the plays—nothing more. One perfect transla- 
tion of a great French writer we do possess—a version of Rabelais ; and that 
we could spare, for its humour is much less evident than its garbage. 
The English authors of an earlier age than that of Pope and Dryden, 
did far more for the masterpieces of foreign literature ; but they preferred 
those of the Italian language. The “Jerusalem Delivered” of Sir Thomas 
Fairfax is one of the best of English translations. Even Portuguese has 
borne off the palm of epic poetry from the French in the estimation of our 
countrymen. We have a translation of the ‘* Lusiad” of Camoens, while 
the “‘ Henriad” of Voltaire has been “ most severely let alone.” As to the 
German language, down to a very recent period, our “ polite literature” 
would as soon have accepted a contribution from the Cherokee as from the 
Teutonic. We took up German when the names of Goéthe and Schiller 
reiehed us ; and we still cling to them as if they were the Alpha and 
Omega of a literature in which they stand as great names certainly, but in 
which they do not stand alone. Our knowledge wants widening in this 
direction. We know very little of Herder and Lessing, who were pre- 
cursors of the two names we so persistently combine as the only represen- 
tatives of German genius; and of the host of writers who have succeeded 
them, we know still less. It is as if Germany ignored every British poet 
since Burns, and took it for granted we have had no novelists since Walter 
Scott! German metaphysics appear to have overridden German poetry ; 
both in France and Eugland; at least they have accepted more modern 
names in the first department of literature than in the second. With the 
metaphysicians we include the German theologians, of whom, perhaps, 
we have had something too much. There are some signs, however, of a 
coming emancipation from the yoke of the Goéthe and Schiller superstition. 
We have no-wish to push the old divinities from their stools; but it is, well 
we should know that there are more recent writers not unworthy of a place 
beside them, on the steps of the throne at least, if not upon it. One of the 
brightest of those signs, indicating the rise of new stars above the lirizon, 
is a recent translation of the complete poems of Heinrich Heine, from the 
pen of Edgar Bowring. It is in itself a remarkable work. There are no 
half measures, no slurring over dubious passages, no selection of choice 
fragments. He has given all his original, often with singular felicity, 
always faithfully. It may prepare the reader for some startling passages 
to be told that Heine was himself a rebel in poetry, and not much less in 
politics; he assailed the established literary creeds and institutions of 
Germany with a satire as cutting as Voltaire’s; but he had the poet’s 
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gifts of fancy and imagination in far richer measure. That he did not 
often misuse his great powers we cannot say; more frequently, perhaps, 
he wasted and scattered them. No one great work is linked with his 
name; but it is a name that will live, nevertheless. 

We have already observed it demands a translator to possess very con- 
siderable poetical power of his own, to compensate for the charms of 
expression that must of necessity be lost when the idea is separated 
from its original language. Let us adduce, as an example, Goéthe’s 
exquisite ballad of “The King in Thule,” which has been thus ‘ done” 
into English verse by Mr. Edmondstoune Aytoun :— 


*‘ A King there was in Thule, ' 
Kept troth unto the grave ; 
The maid he loved so truly 
A goblet to him gave, 


And ever set before him 
At banquet was the cup ; 
And saddening thoughts came o’er him, 
Whene’er he took it up. 
When Death with him had spoken, 
His treasures ranged he there, 
And all, save one dear token, 
He gifted to his heir. 
Once more to royal wassail, 
His peers he summon’d all ; 
Around were knight and vassal, 
Throng’d in his father’s hall. 
Then rose the grand old Rover, 
Again the cup drain’d he, 
And bravely flung it over 
Into the welt’ring sea. 
He‘saw it flashing, falling, 
And settling in the main, 
Heard Death unto him calling— 
He never drank again !” 


Now, we do not hesitate to assert that Mr. Aytoun’s version is most 
infelicitous. How far it even has a right to be entitled a translation 
German scholars may judge, from the fact that Dem sterbend seine Buhle 
is rendered, “The maid he loved so truly;” Die augen ging:n thm tiber, 
is generalized into the Longfellowish sentiment, ‘‘ And saddening thoughts 
came o’er him;” while 


‘© Auf hohem Viiter-saale 
Dort auf:dem Schloss am Meer” 


means something about “ knight,” and “vassal,” and “father’s hall.” If 
our.readers, however, will turn to the second volume of this Magazine, first 
series, he will find a version of the same ballad from the pen of “ Caviare,” 
\ hich, while instinct with true poetic feeling, preserves that consummate 
s .aplicity and stillness, and that Greek distinctness and clearness in 
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which half the beauty of Goéthe lies. 
Mr. Aytoun’s first two— 


Compare these two verses with 


‘* Far in the green primeval time, 
Ere heaven grew dark, or earth was old, 
A dying queen gave to her lord, 
A drinking-cup of gold. 


With crimson wine that goblet blushed 
Through the blue nights of after years ; 

But when the king’s lips touched its brim, 
His eyes were filled with tears.” 


Mr. Aytoun’s concluding verses are very impotent and lame, compared 
with the following :— 


“He ple ged a cup to the buried queen ; 
They slowly drained it one by one ; 
He rose and hurled the charméd vase 
Over the turret stone. 


The golden thing went glimmering down, 
Like a falling star, to the sanded deep ; 
They looked into his aged eyes, 
But he had sunk to sleep.” 


Shelley mastered so magnificently a passage in Goéthe’s “ Faust,” as 
to make us lament he had not taken in hand the entire drama, instead of 
a few scenes. <A translation of the same drama was one of Hartley 
Coleridge’s many objects—abandoned, partly and subjectively, because he 
doubted whether ‘it became his moral character” to translate or lend 
countenance to language, much of which he thought “ vulgar and blas- 
phemous ;” and, partly and objectively, because, on a comparison of idioms, 
the bard found that he could, on the same subject, write so much better 
himself. With a modern writer we secretly suspect that one or other of 
these causes has deprived the world of a good many translations, which 
would have been, no doubt, admirable, if they had been only carried into 
effect ; and, on the other hand, operated so as to make not a few actual 
translations what no reader of the original can honestly admire. An im- 
perfect affinity with your author; a desire to mend or improve, or any 
way to convert him; to expand or curtail comely or uncomely parts ; re- 
duce him to the level of your own fancy; make him neat and moral, 
where he is just the reverse ; forced where he is simple ; submissive where 
he is deficient; Christian where he is Pagan; a tendency to alter his 
metre, invert his meaning, and render indistinct his form and music, are, 
in our own opinion, effectual obstacles in the way of any translation. 
Little Latin, and less Greek, may possibly be unimpertant to a poet whose 
wild genius makes him a law to himself, but no light of a poetical nature 
will of itself enable a translator to turn into good English the verses of 
Lucretius or Homer. 






AUTUMN LEAVES. 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 


I love the rustle of Autumn leaves 
As they sport through the alleys green, 

Where the spider in secret her gauzework weaves, 
And the throstle’s note has been ; 

For they tell me a story engaging and sweet, 

as they play with the zephyrs around my feet. 


They softly hint of this time last year, 
Ah! it seems but a month or two 
Since they circled and frolicked about me here 
Right joyous as now they do ; 
Yet Winter, and Spring, and Summer have past 
Since I met ye, “ dear leaves,” in this alley last. 


That’s nothing! but backward they hurry me 
O’er a score of years and ten, 

To that bright and breezy day when we 
First met in this green-sward glen ; 

A vision starts up of a truant boy, 

And I view it with feelings I would not destroy. 


Now, the vision is changed, and the flowing hair 
That play'’d with the leaf-laden gale, 
Must I tellit, alas! is grizzled and spare, 
And the cheeks of vermilion are pale ; 
Oh time ! what a wand of power thou hast, 
How noiseless thy step, and yet how fast! 


Well, life much resembles an Autumn day, 
With its sunshine, and showers, and wind, 

And the thoughts of the past, as they’re grave or gay, 
Rejoice or sadden the mind ; 

But, whether my spirit rejoices or grieves, 

I love the rustle of Autumn leaves. Miron. 


TRADITIONS OF THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


Tue late Sir Francis Palgrave, in his valuable repertory of ancient laws 
and customs, entitled ‘ A History of the Rise and Progress of the English 
Commonwealth during the Anglo-Saxon Period,” makes an observation to 
the effect that much of that liberty which Englishmen now enjoy is trace- 
able to the seemingly small and simple fact that the people adhered to the 
ancient practice of having the elections of their representatives in the open 
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air, instead of permitting them to be carried on in close chambers, or within 
the narrow walls of any building. The ancient popular courts were all 
held in the open air. ‘ The four men, the reeve, and the priests of every 
township,” were nominated in the open air; and so were, and so continue 
to be, nominated, the knights of every shire. The opportunity of knowing 
how that was done, in which all were interested, was afforded to all. No 
such matter was ever transacted with closed doors. 

The life and soul of the ancient English Commonwealth was publicity ; 
and it was not until the art of printing was invented, that the jealousy of 
Lords and Commons was evinced towards the new mode of communicating 
information respecting what was said or done in “ the High Court of Par- 
liament.” It was admitted that what each man was allowed to hear it was 
permissible for him to speak about ; but a distinction was made between 
hearing and reporting, speaking and publishing. In reflecting on the dis- 
tinction thus made, we should bear in mind the great contrast between the 
ancient Witenagemote and the modern Parliament. Legislation formed 
only a small portion of the duties of the one; and law-making constitutes 
the principal occupation of the other. No attempt has ever been made to 
punish as “‘ an offence,” the reporting the proceedings in a court of justice, 
and the House of Lords is still “ the supreme court of judicature” ; whence, 
the reporting of the consultations of the Parliament, as if its members 
were, in that capacity, the kings privy councillors, has been not only dis- 
countenanced, but punished as a species of “ high crime and misdemeanour.” 
To the predecessors of those gentlemen who are now known as the “ Par- 
liamentary reporters,” is the country indebted for a change which, in effect, 
makes Public Opinion the real monarch in England—guiding its policy, 
influehcing its diplomacy, controlling its expenditure, appointing ministers 
and displacing them. Most truly then has it been said by Lord Macaulay : 
“The gallery in which the reporters sit has now become a fourth estate of 
the realm. The publication of debates, a practice which seemed to the 
most liberal statesmen of the old school, full of danger to the safeguards 
of public liberty, is now regarded by many persons as a safeguard tanta- 
mount, and more than tantamount, to all the rest together.” A brief glance 
at a few of the traditions of the fourth estate, for the materials of which 
we are indebted to a paper which appeared some time since in the columns 
of the “ London Review,” will, doubtless, prove acceptable to our readers. 

In a retrospect of the struggle between the press and the Parliament, 
we find a conspicuous position occupied by a certain placeman in the reign 
of George the Second, named Sir William Yonge. On the 13th of April, 
the Speaker, Onslow, complained that there was “an account of their 
deliberations in the newspapers,” (!) upon which Sir William Yonge de- 
clared his determination to have the printers punished, ‘ because,” said he, 
“they deserve to be punished; and if you do not either punish them, or 
take some effectual method of checking them, you may soon expect to see 
your votes, your proceedings, and your speeches, printed and hawked about 
the streets, while we are sitting in this House!” Let us now see what was 
the character among his contemporaries of the person who so strongly de- 
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nounced as a monstrous iniquity the publication of parliamentary debates, 
Lord Hervey, in his “ Memoirs of the Reign of George II.,” thus alludes 
to Sir William Yonge: “ He had no wit in private conversation; but he 
was remarkably quick in taking hints to harangue upon in Parliament; he 
had a knack of words there that was surprising, considering how little use 
they were to him anywhere else. He had a great command of what is 
called parliamentary language, and a talent of talking eloquently without a 
meaning, and expatiating agreeably upon nothing beyond any man, I be- 
lieve, that ever had the gift of speech.” The same author adds: “ His 
name was proverbially used to express everything pitiful, corrupt, and con- 
temptible.” Although reporters are nightly in Parliament, their presence 
there is still felt as a great check upon the many modern William Yonges, 
who resemble him in his “‘ talent of talking with a meaning,” though not 
so much in his elegance, and who are doomed to find their speeches treated 
with a brevity proportionate to their intrinsic demerits. 

The history of Parliamentary reporting may be said to commence with 
the year 1771—just ninety-one years ago—when the courage of theLondon 
Corporation foiled the House of Commons in its attempt to punish printers 
of newspapers for publishing the debates. The right of the public to know 
what was said and done in Parliament was sulkily and grudgingly admitted, 
For a long time no accommodation was afforded to the reporters. On the 
contrary, they were liable to be arrested if seen taking a note of what was 
said by the Lords or Commons. ‘The consequence was, that persons were 
to be found capable of remembering the substance of a debate, such as 
-William Radcliffe, the husband of the celebrated novelist, and William 
Woodfall, who was known by the name of “ Memory Woodfall.” Then came 
another change, the introduction of several reporters for the same paper— 
a change first effected by Mr. Perry, the proprietor of the “ Morning 
Chronicle,” to whom, with Mr. Walter of the “ Times,” the country is in- 
debted beyond all other persons, for embodying that most remarkable class 
of men. They were followed by Mr. Thwaites, of the “‘ Morning Herald,” 
and then by the “ Morning Post.” Mr. Perry first established a corps of 
Parliamentary reporters; but Mr. Walter, in forming a Parliamentary 
staff, sought to improve its quality, and to have the very best men con- 
nected with his journal. Upon that principle the “ Times” has in- 
variably acted; and all that the other journals have ever been able 
to do is to compete with it in attaching to their respective staffs those 
persons of the most various accomplishments and acquirements who were 
desirous of entering “ the gallery.” 

It may be necessary here to explain that there are, or should be, con- 
nected with the London morning newspapers, three classes of reporters ; 
first, the “ Parliamentary,” second, “ the law,” and thirdly, “ the casual” 
reporters. The last give an account of inquests, the proceedings in police- 
offices, or public meetings of various kinds ; the second report the legal 
proceedings in the House of Lords, the Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, &c., 
and the assizes; the first have as their sole and exclusive duty the re- 
porting the debates in both Houses of Parliament. The inducements to a 
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gentleman of high qualifications to become a Parliamentary reporter were 
these: he had a permanent annual engagement, at a certain salary—the 
lowest being five guineas a week—and this paid whether the parliament 
was sitting or not. By no possibility (if expected to be in either house 
the same night) could he be required to do anything during the regular 
sitting of Parliament before four o’clock in the afternoon ; and as Wednes- 
day was seldom a day of much labour, he had, even whilst Parliament was 
sitting, the prospect of not more than four days of toil and anxiety. This 
abundance of time was afforded to him to prepare himself for any profes- 
sion he chose, or to occupy his leisure hours in every day, and his 
leisure days in every week, and his leisure months in every year in 
other literary and profitable occupations, whether writing for weekly 
or country newspapers, or contributing to the magazines or quarterly 
reviews, or seeking to establish a name for himself as an author. Such 
were the inducements to young men to become Parliamentary reporters, 
and it is not surprising that they proved effective ; for instance, to take 
the best-known living specimens of their class, they brought into the gal- 
lery Mr. W. H. Russell, whom we proudly claim as a countryman, the 
Crimean, Indian, and (for a time) American correspondent of the “ Times,” 
and Charles Dickens, who never was connected with that paper, but left 
the “ Mirror of Parliament,” which paid a guinea “a turn,” to become a 
regular Parliamentary reporter on the “ Morning Chronicle.” 

As an evidence of what was effected by newspapers in former times, 
we may refer to the Edinburgh banquet, in 1834, to Karl Grey, at which 
speeches were delivered by Lord Brougham and Lord Durham, which 
proved that division was already rending to pieces the Reform Ministry. 
To this banquet the “ Times” and the “ Chronicle” sent their best Parlia- 
mentary reporters. The former was represented by John Tyas, James 
Woods, James Sheridan, and Eugene Nugent; the latter by Thomas 
Beard and Charles Dickens. The Jupiter Tonans of Printing-house-square 
won the race, its report being published in London several hours before 
the “ Chronicle” reporters—although travelling all the way in a post- 
chaise-and-four—could reach London. The manner in which it was won 
was this: The “ Times,” by sending so many reporters to Edinburgh, cal- 
culated that on their return they would have finished the account of the 
banquet before they reached Wetherby ; and all the way from that place, 
Mr. Delane, the manager of the “ Times,” and the most marvellous 
arranger of expresses that ever existed, had posted single horses to carry 
up with a speed that can now only be surpassed by an express railway 
train the report, so as to have it printed and circulated all over London 
at an early hour in the morning! That trip alone cost the “ Chronicle” 
£400. How much the expenditure of the “Times” was on the same 
occasion we are not aware, but it may be fairly supposed it was much more. 
We refer to this fact as an illustration of the energy and power the “ Times” 
has shown on all occasions requiring the manifestation of such qualities ; 
but we have ancther purpose in alluding to it, and that is to show the 
manner in which that journal acts towards those who have devoted them- 
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selves to its service. All its Parliamentary reporters who were at that 
banquet are now dead. Two of them—Nugent and Sheridan—died very 
young. The latter, who caught a cold by going outside a chaise to urge 
the post-boys to a greater speed, was cared for by the “ Times” in his sick. 
ness, sent down to Devonshire, and an ample allowance to the day of his 
death provided for him. Upon Mr. Woods retiring from the gullery, 
£300 a year was settled on him, and the same sum was bestowed annually 
upon Mr. Tyas, of whom it may be remarked that he was a distinguished 
Greek scholar. The munificent treatment which the widow and family of 
Mr. Bowlby, who was so inhumanly put to death while acting as special 
correspondent to the “ Times” during the last China war, received at the 
hands of its proprietors will, doubtless, be fresh in the recollection of our 
readers. 

When, however, there was not that organization which seems only to be 
found in the ‘‘ Times” office, the energy and talent of individuals employed on 
other newsp?pers were often found capable of compensation for it, as, for 
instance, at the Glasgow Banquet, in January, 1837, to Sir Robert Peel, 
At an hour’s notice, the leading reporter of the “‘ Morning Chronicle,” Mr, 
Beard, had to start for Glasgow, was for sixty hours on tbe outside of 
the coach, and for the greater part of the time in a snow storm; had, 
on his arrival in Glasgow, to seek out tickets to enable him to attend 
the inauguration and banquet ia the evening; then to start at once 
in a post-chaise for Manchester, writing all the time uatil he reached that 
city; and then, with only a few hours’ rest, to start the next day for Leeds, 
. where a banquet was given to Lord Morpeth (the present Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland), to write out that report while posting up to London; and, 
amid all those difficulties, to produce a composition which excited the ad- 
miration of all who read it, and so much wonder in the priacipal speaker, 
Lord Morpeth, that he called at the “Chronicle” office to express not 
merely the satisfaction it had afforded, but to express his desire to become 
acquainted with the reporter. Lut we must pause here in reference to 
the “gallery,” and the many accomplished geatlemen who have filled, 
or still occupy a seat in it. 

In the new Houses of Parliament there are galleries exclusively ap- 
propriated to the use of the reporters, with apartments attached, and to 
which none but themselves haye the 1ight of access; and so the “ fourth 
estate”—the representatives of the absent public—are firmly established at 
their posts, aud thus both branches of the legislature seem to say to the Par- 
liamentary reporters, “ Let the people know how we are discharging the 
task we have undertaken to perform”—‘ Fac omnem auritum populum.” 
In London the great struggle for publicity was against the Parliament; 
bat out of London a contest of another kind was going on—and that was 
to secure publicity in every place where the law was nominally adminis- 
tered, and practical injustice done. There have been times when judges 
have sought to restrain the publication of pending trials—when they have 
assumed a censorship over the press, and, by fines and imprisonment, en- 
deayoured to compel journalists to obey capricious and despotic ordi- 
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nances. Presidents of courts-martial sought to act in the same dictatorial 
spirit towards the press; but they have abandoned the attempt ever 
since the year 1830, when, in the trial of Cardigan v. Reynolds, at 
Brighton, the London journals treated the prohibition of the president 
against publication as a nullity—a proceeding which both the Irish and 
English press has since adopted as arule. The appearance of reporters 
in courts of justice was long discountenanced, although their reporting was 
not prohibited. A curious history could be told of the efforts made by 
those in office to render reporting a difficulty, and, in some cases, an im- 
possibility. The brave men who, in their several localities, fought, at 
their own risk, for the rights of the public, remain unknown, because no 
one has taken the trouble to ascertain how very few years have passed 
away since “accommodation” was, by order of the judges and high sheriffs, 
“made for the representatives of the press.” Its rights are now univer- 
sally acknowledged ; the memory of the members of the press by whom 
they were vindicated in Ireland, England, and Scotland, seems destined 
to be consigned to a speedy and ever-enduring oblivion. 

As reporting is now a scientific profession, the following note may 
prove of interest to “gentlemen of the fourth estate.” According to 
O'Halloran’s “‘ History of Ireland,” published in Limerick, in 1788, Bille, 
a Milesian King who reigned over a portion of Spain in the year of the 
world 2650, had a son named Gollamh, who “solicited his father’s per- 
mission to assist their Phoenician ancestor, then greatly distressed by 
continental wars,” and having gained his consent, with a well-appointed 
fleet of thirty ships and a select number of intrepid warriors, he weighed 
anchor from the harbour of Corunna for Syria. It appears that war was 
not the sole business of this equipment; for in this fleet were embarked 
twelve youths of uncommon learning and abilities, who were directed to 
make remarks on whatever they found new, either in astronomy, naviga- 
tion, arts, sciences, or manufactures. They were to communicate their 
remarks and discoveries to each other, and keep an exact account of what- 
ever was worthy of notice. It is quite clear that those “twelve noble 
youths” were reporters, and it is curious enough that when a few of the 
Dublin or London reporters attend in the country, at meetings or on other 
business, they—with a few surly exceptions—do what those “ noble 
youths” were commanded to do, namely, “ communicate their remarks” 
and information to each other. Reporting, therefore, according to the 
above, must be over three thousand two hundred years old as a profession. 
What will our friends in the “ gallery of the house” say to this 7 
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HOW I MARRIED A COUNTESS. 
CHAPTER I.—ON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 


Tue weary lassitude of my illness had all passed away, and sitting after 
breakfast in my quarters, looking out on the harbour of Balaklava, I came 
at last to the resolution of insisting on joining my regiment, the —th 
Hussars. I say insisting, for Charley Somerville, my old college chum, 
and present physician, had put back my return to the camp for two whole 
weeks ; and as to his skill and kindly attention I owed my recovery from 
the typhoid fever, known amongst us non-literals as the camp fever, I 
could not object, although I did grumble considerably, at the stolid, stupid 
life of inaction I was leading in my pleasant convalescent quarters. There 
was work in the front. There were skirmishes on one wing or other of 
our posts. There were foraging adventures, in which one of our fellows or 
another had, so to say, won his spurs—which means, in modern chivalry, 
gained a step in promotion—and I had been all those four months of ex- 
citement without a share in the chances—the glorious chances and reckless 
enthusiasm of war. I could stand this kind of thing no longer, and flung 
away my cigar—for smoking incessantly was my only relief—and rose 
from my chair to call my servant and bid him get my traps ready for a 
flight campward, when a hurried step caught my ear, as the well-known 
foot-fall of Doctor Somerville echoed up the windings of the stony stair 
leading to my room. In a moment my worthy physician burst into the 
apartment,—‘ I congratulate you, Walton,” he said, “yon are Captain 
now, my boy; and Lord Raglan has appointed you gide on his staff, and 
you rejoin when you are ready for duty.” 

“Then I rejoin this day, Somerville,” said I, “I have been long 
enough in this dreary spot. You I will never forgive for having stopped 
my opportunities—why, I might have been a colonel now.” 

“ Why, then,” replied Somerville, “ you dont go to-day either, if I can 
help it. ‘There is apt to be sharp work to-day for the light brigade, and a 
man just risen from a.sick bed is not the kind of officer to do efficient duty. 
[ met De Vere, who was just come down from the camp, and he told me 
the light cavalry troops were all under orders to go forward to the front— 
the tantarara of bugles, the gallopping of aides, and the utter confusion of 
men, horses, officers, and sutlers, being, he told me, quite boisterous at the 
news.” 

I made no reply to my scientific friend, but called with stentorian power 
for my groom, and giving my directions to him as rapidly as I could utter 
them, I proceeded to fling off my mufti, and don the long-unworn uniform. 

‘Come, doctor,” I said to Somerville, ‘fill me out a glass of wine, and 
take two yourself ; I’ll be at the ‘thatched house’ before you miss me. [| 
thank my stars I release myself from your bondage, and am a soldier, and 
not a patient, once again.” 

“Oh! if it so pleases you, my dear fellow, go!” ho retorted; “ but 
you will be a day sooner and a day surer a patient again.” 
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My only answer was a hearty laugh, and an extra touch to my endue- 
went in regimentals, My huzzar-uniform was soon girt ‘around me with 
my sabre belt. I settled’‘my showily embroidered dolman more ‘nattily’; 
jooked to my pistols ; swallowed my wine, and catching Somerville by ‘the 
hand, thanked him for all his care of me with more feeling than he dreamed 
of in my composition. The'rattle of my horse’s hooves on the causeway 
below told me'my groom was in waiting, and bidding my friend farewell, 
4 dashed down the staircase three steps at a time. A moment more I was 
in my saddle—my favourite charger under me—his sinewy linibs and glossy 
hide gleaming in the morning light, as with a pull upon the bridle he 
bounded lightly forward. 

If I am at’home any where it is on a horse’s back—if I pride myself 
m anything it is that with the courage of the noble brute—with his skill 
and strength I find a confidence in myself which I gain from my mastery 
of him. No nobler charger ever ‘carried ‘a soldier to battle than Starlight. 
With blood as‘pure-as a prince—the gift ofthe royal south eastern lineage 
from whence (he-was sprung—with ‘an organization derived from the climate 
and soil of Ireland—lengthy and compact—low, but’ powerful of limb and 
deep of girth; ‘small,/but ‘strongly developed ‘head ; compressed lip,an'd 
large eye—mine ‘was a steed ’in’a thousand. ‘The fresh air of the morning, 
the unwonted exeitement ofthe moment, the ‘free ‘buoyancy of my horse's 
step, as he’eantered lightly’along ‘the road ‘to the ‘station of my regiment, 
made my spirits rise‘to an elevation to ‘which ‘they had been long unused. I 
hardly felt my passage ‘onward, so deeply immersed was I in my own 
thoughts, until the dull sound of distant cannonading warned ‘me of ‘my 
contiguity to the field of battle. Here anil there’too the blooily tokens of 
a fight met ‘me in ‘the-ambulamces ‘passing me, rarely certainly, but still 
passing me, bearing wounded soldiers to the hospitals. Isaw a -sergeant 
of'my own troop escorting a vehicle, and questioned him as to the position 
of my regiment. 

“ Who'‘have you got'there, ‘sergeaut’?” I calletl to him. 

“ Major Hamilton, sir,” said he, “who’has been shot by a rifle ball.” 

“ Where will we find our fellows ?” I said ‘to him, relieved to find ‘it 
was no friend who had been wounded. 

“In front, sir,” ‘said he, “the light ‘brigatleis drawn up at the foot 
ofthe hill, under the quarters-of'the Commantler-in-Chief. The Russians 
‘are advaneing in force. Lord Lucan is in command of the cavalry—Lord 
ardigan musters ‘the brigade. ‘Keep'to your right, sir, and you will reach 
‘them’ in ten’ minutes or so.” 

I dashed forward across the rising ground, and soon reaching its sum- 
‘mit, I beheld spread beneath me a glorious panorama of war. 

‘Struck'by the grandeur of the sight before me, I reined up my horse on 
‘the crest‘of the’hill-and looked downward on the field of battle. Half-a- 
mile or so below, and upon my left;were glittering the brilliant uniforms of the 
staff of a general officer, amid whose gorgeous crimson tintings the blue 
and goldof ‘the French ‘regimentals ‘might be descried. ‘Right ‘below, at 
the ‘foot of the height, ‘were ranged‘in order the light brigade, amidst which 
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the colours of my own troop of hussars were lifted. The pennons of the 
lancers—their square and yellow caps, waving horse hair crests, and their 

deep red uniforms relieving the darker masses of the light dragoons and 

hussar regiments, amidst which they were mingled. They sat motionless 

in their saddles, and the sunbeams, glinting on helmet and shako, holster 

and sabre, alone gave token of the deadly purpose for which they were 

assembled there. Some distance from them, and rather upon the slope of 

the hill, were the tartans of the Highland regiments. In their front wag 

the well-known gray horse of Sir Colin Campbell, and the stooped yet 

rigid figure of the rider proclaimed the presence of the veteran, Jar on 

the left were the masses of our army, taking up ground slowly in advance of 
its former position. A hundred yards before the light brigade was the staff 
of the general officer in command—the Ear] of Cardigan—from which now 

and then an aide was seen despatched for orders, whilstevery glance was kept 
steadily benttowardsthe end of the valley formed by the rising ground stretch- 
ing upward on each side. The sight which here met the eyes was one redolent 
of war. At the extreme end, upon the right, masses of gray-coated Rus- 

sian troops were forming upon the ridge. Cavalry, infantry, and artillery 
blended together in the distance ; but on they came, we could see troop after 
troop, squadron after squadron, advance with steady order. Now a battery 
of artillery separated itself from the body of the army, and turned down- 
ward into the valley, followed by another and another. The gunners were 
halted, and at about the distance of a mile and a-half, the guns were un- 
limbered and put into position. Bebind the artillery was now beginning to 
appear another gray line of soldiery, and we saw that the troops were about 
to be massed in the valley, under the protection of the guns. With 
regular and beautiful precision the ground was taken up. Upon the side of 
our army the movements were now confined to pushing our advance on the 
left rather more forward; but the Russians were evidently preparing to begin 
the deadly duel by their own attack, whilst it was clear that we were wait- 
ing until it should commence. As I looked on all this splendid parade of 
military skill, I felt the fervid enthusiasm of the moment, and thought that 
I, too, was about to be a sharer in a battle for empire. That I might 
fall in the deadly contest which was about to begin was a consideration 
that filled me with no terror. War was to me a delight, since I dreamed 
of “ glory at the cannon’s mouth,” even in my boyish days. I was young; 
no ties bound me to existence. I might love; but no one was there to 
love me. In my own green land were my parents’ graves, and I thought 
mournfully, on that battle-field, that with them died all affection for me. 
Homeless as I was—a soldier of fortune—the risk that might snap the 
thread of my life was the only one, too, that might weave the golden web 
of a bright and brilliant future for me. So my thoughts ran on. It was 
one of those moments of recollection that the consciousness of partaking in 
great events, or sharing in great opportunities, bring as fully, as vividly, as 
forcibly, as, it is said, the supreme moment of the death-agony brings to 
the soul. Rapidly my memory glanced backward in the retrospect. It 
was mournful enough, but filled with the light of one sunny recollection. 
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CHAPTER II.—-A MOMENT OF MEMORY. 


My earliest recollections were tinged with hues of mourning. My father had 
been killed riding a “ Corinthian” steeple chase on his favourite hunter. 
Though a mere child at the time, I remember the fatal scene but too well. 
He was leading in the race with his usual fearless horsemanship, and 
stimulated by the cheers which broke from the crowds of country people, 
mostly his own tenantry, who gathered to sce the “ masther” carry off the 
gold cup presented by the Breakneck Hunt Club to the Glenmore race 
meeting. An English officer was the only rider who contrived to keep near 
my father, but galloping to the last fence, he was ten lengths in his rear. 
It was a chance to cover him with ridicule, by beating him a “ distance,” 
and to effect this my father urged his horse Lightning to his utmost pace. 
The fence was a high bank with a wide gripe on the far side. Overtaxed 
as his energies were, the game brute could not rise at the jump, but never 
swerving he chested it with all his speed, toppled over on his back into the 
gripe, falling on my father. Both were extricated—the horse was unin- 
jured, but my father never breathed more. They raised him on a rude 
hurdle and carried him to the carriage, where my mother tearless and voice- 
less held me in her arms. We were driven immediately from the race- 
course. The shock was too much for her, and in less than a week both my 
parents were resting in the same grave, and I was an orphan. There are 
few who will undertake the care of a hopelessly embarrassed estate and an 
orphan child; and so I was left to my fate, but for our parish priest, who 
pitied me for the good blood I had in my veins, and the ruin amid which I 
wasinvolved. The estates went into the care of a receiver under the Court 
of Chancery, in order to pay the interest on the mortgages and debts with 
which it was encumbered, and I took up my residence at the humble house of 
the pastor of Glenmore. My means were very limited indeed, but I wanted 
for nothing which the good priest did not supply. He taught me all his 
lore. A foreign education had given him the easy polish of continental 
manners, and an ardent mind had grasped at more intellectual acquirement 
than under his modest exterior it could be easily believed was con- 
cealed. He sent me for afew years to a French university, where I 
graduated, and then I returned to his happy roof. Thus, at twenty 
years old I was, thanks to him, endowed with a large range of read- 
ing, rude health, and a fair stock of trained capacity, and then occurred 
the event that changed the current of my life. One day the good pastor 
sent for me to a field where I was trying a young horse, and on my arrival 
at his door bade me prepare to go with him to Dublin. A few brief words 
informed me of the purport of our visit to the metropolis. All my landed 
property was to be sold under the authority of a new act of Parliament, to 
satisfy the encumbrancers. We set out immediately, and in a few days I 
was the possessor of one thousand pounds, the remnant left me from the 
huge demands on a property the finest in Ireland. 

It was then I became aware of my position. Then I first understood 
that I was little more than a pauper, with the meagre resources afforded by 
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a thousand pounds to a man without a purpose in life. I went home with 
the good pastor; but content no longer reigned for me under his quiet roof, 
I became restless ; I needed more excitement; I went off on long excur- 
sions into the mountains that surrounded Glenmore. My books gave me 
no more’pleasure. I tried all my sports by turn, and found them insipid 
and displeasing. I wandered off for whole days, without ever thinking of 
retracing my steps homeward until the shadows of night found me dream- 
ing by some mountain tarn, or alone in some sequestered valley. This 
conduct at last drew the attention of my guardian upon me. He told me 
it was better I should make a venture in the world. That, with care, my 
resources would give me the possession of some honourable profession, where, 
with pradence, I might be able again to win back the home of my fathers, 
If I failed, he told me I had that home always to come to, and whatever 
might be the contents of his scanty purse, they were always mine. 

I need not recapitulate the details of our parting. The moistened eyes 
of my tutor, my pastor, and my friend, as he murmured his fervent “ God 
bless you !” told the feelings that moved him. My choked voice and silent 
farewell glance in his pale and thoughtful face were the only response I 
could make. and with an order for a hnndred pounds on Coutt’s bank, a 
few letters of introduction from him to old class-fellows on the London 
Mission, and one to the Hon. Melbourne Percival, the member for Glen- 
more, and a Cabinet Minister, I found ‘myself in the modern Babylon. 
The clergymen I found easily, and their good offices and sage advice were 
freely rendered to me. But the Cabinet Minister was not so easy of access, 
I cooled my heels many a time in his ante-chamber, and at last I became 
so known by the porter at the door, that a gruff, “‘ not at home,” sent me 
despairing from the gate of the great'man. The road to a profession was 
long. For medicine I had a distaste. The law offered honours as high as 
I could hope for, but already [was experienced in Westminster Hall, to 
that tribe, numerous “ as leaves in Valombrosa,” distinguished as smart 
barristers, with briefless bags and feeless pockets. I had no desire to dance 
the days in an eternal round of legal leisure. ‘The army was'the only re- 
source I saw congenial to my tastes. My means, it is true, would hardly 
purchase my commission and give me an outfit; but if I were on foreign 
service this would make little matter, as my pay woald be “ riches fineless” 
in a tropic station. This was what made me so persistent in my siege on 
the minister’s residence, and I had learned to look upon the possibility of 
obtaining a commission through bis interest as one which would afford me 

‘my ovly chance in life. Disappointed in obtaining an interview, as @ 
forlorn‘ hope, I ventured to write to Mr. Percival, and stating my name 
and detailing ‘the ‘introduction of which I-was the bearer, despatched my 
tnissive and waited’for an answer. 

After all my failures it was a surprise'to'me when, in due course, I re- 
ceived ‘a letter in reply, from’ Mr. Percival, requesting me to call upon him 
at his residence, in the afternoon of the following day. With anxious 
mind and exultant forebodings from the augury of such a fact I watched for 
the morning, and nearly an hour before the'time fixed, I wended my way, 
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with the precious letter in my pocket, toward the house of the minister. 
My spirits rose as I treaded through the maze of gorgeous equipages and 
well-dressed throngs that crowded the streets as I passed toward the fashion- 
able neighbourhood where Mr. Percivaldwelt. I built my chateau in fancy’s 
world as high as ever a Frenchman constructed his in Spain, and upon the 
swallest of possible bases raised an edifice gorgeous as that of Aladdin, 
With my eyes open to all seeming, but blind to the whirl around me, I 
passed onward half conscious only of the scene. I had reached the square 
where the residence of Mr. Percival was located, still more a denizen of a 
world of dreams than a breathing sharer in the hard realities of that world 
around me, when a loud cry aroused me from my reverie. I looked up, 
and saw the foot passengers dashing scared and terrified toward the shel- 
ter of the doors around, from a phaeton drawn by a horse at full speed, 
which came rushing upward towards me. A glance showed me that there 
was but a single occupant in the carriage, and that occupant a lady. She 
had sank from her seat, and holding by the dashboard of the vehicle, 
seemed half lifeless with terror. Loud warnings reached me calling me 
out of the danger which any one standing near the course of the affrighted 
horse must run. I heard, but I heeded not ; and, determining at once how 
to act, stood in shelter of a lamp-post placed at the edge of the path, de- 
termined to spring upon the reins of the frantic animal as he came up to 
where I stood. At once I executed my determination, knowing I ran the 
risk of death if I should miss my grasp, and that the wheels of the phaeton 
would crush me if I fell, The horse’s head was on a level with my hand, 
the wheels of the carriage grated along the flagway, it came so near, when, 
with a bound, I held the flying brute fast. Startled by my grasp, he tore 
along, whilst I ran with him, keeping wide of his hooves. I got my hand 
gradually toward the haft of the bit, which was a strong one bearing a heavy 
curb. I tightened the. pressure of this gradually, until the animal felt it, 
and relaxed his pace under the pain. He still tossed his head with fierce 
impulse, and as I held it turned downward, struck me in the temple with 
the side of his face twice. The blows. were strong enough to render me 
partially insensible, but I held him still with unconquerable tenacity. He 
redoubled his struggles and I grasped him stoutly, knowing that two lives 
were now dependent upon my firmness—my own and that of another. I 
found the strength of my arm gradually bringing him to a stand, when he 
struck me again and again. I saw or knew no more. A noise as of a 
rushing tide in my ears shut out the consciousness of every other sound. 
A gloom darker than night hid everything from my sight, and just as the 
horse came to a stand-still, I sank upon the ground without consciousness 
or motion, 

An hour afterwards I found myself in the luxurious apartments of Mr. 
Percival—several gentlemen standing beside me as I lay upon a couch, and 
a lady dressed in deep mourning, young and beautiful, with the greatest 
anxiety depicted in her face—the prominent figure in the group. The 
light fell upon my sight with pain; I closed my eyes.again. 
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“Do you think, Sir Charles, he will recover? You are sure he has 
sustained no fracture.” It was the lady who spoke. 

“Certain of it, your ladyship !” fell upon my ear in the bland tones of 
Sir Charles Compton, the most fashionable physician in London, “ he has 
sustained merely concussion of the brain. There is danger, of course, in 
such an accident; but with care, Lady Castleton, the gentleman will re. 
cover. He is nearly conscious already ; reaction is all we have to guard 
against now.” 

‘Curious and fortunate it was for the Countess,” interposed another 
voice, “that the poor fellow was coming here by appointment with me, 
and when he became insensible, the letter I wrote him for that purpose 
was found in his pocket. The police, of course, brought him here at once,” 

** He saved my life,” said the lady, with a touch of feeling in her tones, 
‘saved it perhaps at the loss of his own.” 

“Young Amherst saw it all, it seems. He told me,” replied the last 
male speaker, who was Mr. Percival, “‘ He told me it was the most plucky, 
resolute, and daring thing he ever beheld in his life. However, I should 
expect nothing else from the boy. I knew his father well. He is one of 
the first bis families, and like his countrymen of the same descent, 
has little left him but his name. He wrote to me,about a nomination for 
@ commission, which he must have for saving my viece’s life if for no other 
cause. 

I opened my eyes again, looked at the speaker, and a smile of pleasure 
crossed my lips as I murmured my thanks in rapid words. 

‘“‘ There, there,” said Dr. Compton, “if you will not undo all the good 
his constitution has done him, you will all leave the room. Silence and 
watchfulness must now be his guardians.” 

The group withdrew from the apartment. 

A week saw me restored me to health. Before it was over I was in 
love. The lady whom I had rescued was Sophia, Countess of Castleton, 
a peeress in her own right, and the wealthiest heiress in England. I had 
never seen so much grace and noble beauty before in a human being. I[ 
had listened to her fervid and eloquent thankfulness for my courage in 
saving her from certain death. I had heard her protestation that she had 
no means to exhibit her gratitude, which did not seem infinitely less than 
her measure of my merit, and I was hopelessly enthralled before I knew it, 

With my recovery came my commission in a crack hussar regiment, 
a magnificent charger—Starlight—as the present of the Countess, and feli- 
citation from my venerable guardian from “home.” Through the inter- 
vention of Mr. Percival, I had leave of absence for some months, and an 
invitation from the mother of Lady Castleton to one of her country seats 
in Yorkshire. I accepted tliem all, and amid the calm retreat of Findon 
Castle, spent a moon of enjoyment, the like of which I never dreamed of 
before. In the wide expanse of its domain, through its groves, and amid 
the undulations of its scenery, many a day went by as we walked or rode 
together, and the hours went past in the heavens marked by me by some new 
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trait to admire in the fair girl, so often my companion. I often determined 
to withdraw from associations so dangerous to my peace, and yet so 
enthralling, but in vain. At last came the news of war in the East, and I 
knew my departure could not be long procrastinated. It came sooner than 
I could accomplish it, however. One evening we were about to walk in 
the grounds as usual, when the servant always despatched to the post 
came up to the door, where [ stood waiting for the Countess, he placed a 
large and ominous-looking letter in my hand, marked ‘On Her Majesty’s 
Service.” As he did so the Countess joined me. I broke the seal as we 
went out in the pleasure ground. It contained my immediate recall to 
Iondon. My regiment was ordered to the Crimea. ‘“ Lady Castleton,” 
said I, “‘ I must depart at once, the army is about to be sent to the East, 
and the —th hussars set out to-morrow evening. We must part at last.” 

I thought I felt her hand tremble as it rested upon my arm—I thought 
I saw her cheek grow paler than its wont—I thought I noticed a more 
liquid radiance in her large and lustrous eyes than was usual with her, and 
my voice faltered as I went on—* Those have been very happy days with 
me—friendless and poor I have met so great kindness—that I owe to you, 
Countess, the only hours of felicity in a brief but joyless existence. 
Through you I have gained an opportunity, which I never dared to hope 
would be so bright, of making my way in the world—if I live—and if I fall 
in some battle-field far away—why one whose years have found no ties, 
nor made any, will not be missed. I dare not trust myself to say more 
now. Come back to the castle !” 

We retraced our steps. Not a word said the Countess as we returned 
along the path. She walked closer by me as we went—she leaned more 
familiarly upon my arm. As we stood at the door she paused, and placing 
her hand in mine, looked up with a face adown which tears were falling 
amid the burning flush of maiden modesty. 

“ Farewell,” said she, “ I shall not see you again—but—but—lI have 
a right to feel an interest in your fortunes—lI shall hear from you sometimes, 
and you will not forget that the life you saved will be made happier by the 
success and safety of yours. Wherever you are, do not altogether forget” 
—she paused, attempted to speak, turned from me, and was gone! 

Thus over past and distant scenes my thoughts ran back in swift career. 
A voice woke me from my reverie. It was that of Power, my groom, who 
rode up beside me. ‘ They’re goin’ to move, Masther Reginald. We 
wont be in time for the fun.” I was recalled from fairy land, and shaking 
my horse into a canter, rode down the hill to my regiment, now forming 
into line. 


CHAPTER III,——-THE CHARGE OF THE SIX HUNDRED. 


“Welcome, Walton!” said our gray-headed Lieutenant-Colonel, as I 
rode to my place at the head of my troop. ‘* We were sadly in want of 
a Captain, poor De Vere died of cholera lastnight, and Beaumont is down 
to-day with it, and little hope of him. J fear, my boy, you will be 
senior captain before your dignity sits well on you.” 
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I was about.replying when an aide-de-camp: came galloping: towards ug, 
The engagement.bad begun, and the musketry,was ringing along the 
heights with a rolling fire. The battery, at the end. of the. valley. was, 
lazily throwing shells in our direction. I knew, there was) an. onder 
about to be given, Our Colonel. rode forward to. where. Lord. Cardigan 
was, with his staff; and after some conversation, in a moment, he,cantered 
back,.as did the little knot of officers around the Brigadier-General. 

** God send us. safe out of this, Walton! he exclaimed, as he rejoined) 
me. We are, todo the most. daring and the most deadly thing ever} 
heard of. We are to charge that battery and take it.” 

“Oh, it. must be a mistake,” I exclaimed.. ‘“ We have no support, and! 
that. force on the hill can catch us like mice in a trap, by cutting off our: 
retreat.” ‘No matter, my boy, it must be done. Captain Nolan is 
positive as to the orders,, and he rides the charge himself. He is not an 
officer to make a mistake. Look toyour swords, my lads,” he shouted. 

The Brigadier-General now came towards us, aud forming in line; the 
word. was. given—“ Forward.” The. bugles. rang clearly out, as we ad- 
vanced increasing our pace. Nolan leading in front far before us.all. A 
lujl.came.in the roar of combat as we dashed onward, and the sound of our 
horses’ feet,.as they strode in. regular measure, was the only. token of the ruslii 
of; war which met. our ears.. The battery upon which we wére approaching, 
even. grew silent. As we got over the ground the excitement. of danger 
gained fast upon me, and I let Starlight forward.at his best pace. L was 
soon on alevel with Nolan, whose white plumes hitherto. had led, us all. 

‘“‘ The best. man,” said he gaily,“ is firspat those Russian guns.” 

“*T accept your challenge” said 1; “come along!” 

Half the. ground was. now gone: over which separated us. from: the 
Rissian artillery. Nolan stood. up in his; saddle,.as.his charger made.a 
durst of speed to keep pace with. mine, Exultingly. the gallant fellow 
wayed his sword. toward. the Russians, and: cheered at the top of his 
voice, whilst along the line thundered a shout in. response, ringing wild 
and high above the battle field, and echoed back. by the French and. 
British troops, which. had hitherto kept a, breathless. silence. It wasa 
grand spectacle to look along that extended front of the most daring men. who 
ever drew sword in war before, engaged as they were in an enterprise which 
was.as reckless a feat of battle as a forlorn hope, and as desperate a ride as 
that of the Roman Curtius. We could. see the Russian gunners with 
lighted fuse standing beside the cannon, whose gaping mouths were to- 
wards us. Ten arms were raised as we looked—ten lights touched the, 
priming of those ten deadly tubes levelled upon our line, and with a terrific 
roar like a crash of all the thunder of heaven—their contents, grape 
and canister mostly, with some shells, came shrieking on their deadly 
mission amongst us. Nolan, the brave and ieckless Nolan, flung his arms 
high ia the air with a cry of anguish that fell like horror-even amid the 
confusion there around. I looked at him, and saw the fragments of a 
shell burst through his breast. His plumed hat was whirled from his head, 
which bowed as his horse turned round with a wondrous instinct, and 
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galleped toward thewear,, the dead rider still keeping hisseat. Our gallant 
Colonel fell at the same discharge, mortally wounded ; three of the officers 
ofrour regiment. were killed instantaneously, the Major being amongst 
them.. The Cornet was badly hit; the Colour-Sergeants were down, and 
our whole line was awfully gapped) by, our loss. ‘The old flag was falling 
from the hands ofits bearer, as I pulled back my horse, seized it, and carry- 
ing it to the front, ordered my men toclose up. Inan instant the command 
was executed, and another discharge tore amongst us from the deadly guns, 
creating a terrible hayoc, but asthe men fell, others filled their places, and 
with a cheer we were upon the Rassian gunners. There was no mercy 
given—there was none asked. We tore through the spaces at the guns 
likea whirlwind of death, and. where there were mep.a moment before, there 
was a heap of ghastly corses. bleeding and gashed with. terrible wounds. 
But what avail wasit. A mile and a half. in our rear were our friends, 
Before, behind, and upon each side of us, were masses of enemies. 

“ You have-handled your men well, Walton,” said a voice beside me. 
It was Lord Cardigan. 

“ T have few to bandle, now,” said I. 

*“ Get back,” he said, “ get. back, or we are all. lost !” 

Amidst all the confusion we reformed, for between us and the main 
body of our army, in the valley, masses of cavalry had poured down to cut 
us off. Half our men were cut away. So great was the loss of officers in 
my own regiment, that I was in command; and it was with a feeling of 
pride I surveyed the short line that marked the followers of the colours I 
still held uplifted, though torn by shot into shreds. None of us could hope to 
pierce that dense column of heavy cavalry which intercepted our retreat, but 
inthe faces of those grim-soldiers, whose uniform was in rags, whose swords 
were dripping with blood, and whose splendidihorses; were as much under the 
influence of excitement as themselves, there was read only a fierce determi- 
nation to sell their lives as.dearly as they could. We were formed in three 
lines as before, and a mere handful, as we were, dashed at.the Russians with a 
cheer, and at a pace that shook the.ground. There was a terrible shock of 
horses and men, and their first line went down like leaves before us. One 
Russian, an officer with a face like a young Antinous, and a figure fit for 
Hercules, seized the eagles of the second line, and cheered his men at us, 
It was in vain. We burst through them with a terrible shock, and our 
diminished line, like a wedge, had penetrated to their rear rank, when the 
most horrible event in recorded war took place. The Russian artillerists 
fred from the heights on their own men as they struggled with us, and 
their shot, designed to leave us no escape, even at the loss of their own 
troops, tore through the warring crowd of friends and foes alike. With 
wild despair, a cry broke from my lips, as I saw my gallant fellows fall in 
scores around me. The Russian officer, whom I before noticed, was at some 
distance, encouraging the havoc of his swordsmen amongst us, and waving 
the eagle exultingly. 

“Save yourselves,” I shouted to my troops, “ as best you can ; for me, 
I die here.” 
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I rode at the Russian, whose breast was covered was orders, and in an 
instant we had crossed swords with dreadful determination. Perfectly 
isolated, we fought in the height of the cruel confusion, the thunder of ar. 
tillery and the din and shock of combatants around. I soon found my 
weakened frame tell against me. The blows of the strong-armed Northern 

were paralyzing my muscles to guard myself from them, and I gave myself 

up for lost, when a loud cheer in the rere of the Russians roused me from 

my momentary despondency, and I saw the gleaming helmets and scarlet 

uniforms of our heavy brigade shivering the ranks that prisoned us, as if 
they were glass. A trooper of the Royals, as he dashed by, hewing des. 

perately, struck my enemy on the sword-arm and cut him to the bone, when, 

dragging the eagle from him, I seized his horse by the bridle, and through 

the open space, cleared by the brigade of General Bentinck, urged him for- 

ward through the smoke towards our lines; half stupified, my prisoner 

offered no resistance. A cheer received me as I reached a group of officers 

surrounding the Commander-in-Chief, still holding the colours of my regi- 

ment and the captured eagle. My prisoner was a relative of the emperor, 

and a colonel. I left him and my trophy with a staff-officer, and rode 

down with my colours to muster my men as they reached our lines. One 

by one they came in—some bleeding—some grimed with the smoke and 

stained with the blood of others. Three officers of my regiment beside 

myself were living, and twenty troopers rode with me to take up our 
ground near the staff. The Commander-in-Chief rode down, as the light 
cavalry had all come up again and was formed in line. Ninety of us 
‘were drawn up—the survivors of the light brigade—ninety soldiers who 
had ridden a charge unexampled in history, and passed through a trial by 
battle, the like of which may never be again. Five men had fallen for one 

who came back, but ten times five of their enemies had fallen to their com- 
rede’s vengeance. With the Commander-in-Chief came many a military 
leader whose name was renowned in war. The French Marshal rode with his 
English confrere, and veterans from Indian, Peninsular, and African cam- 
paigns, came down to do us honour. With the courtesy of his nation, and 
the admiration of valour, in whose quest France stands first in the world, 
the gray head of the French warrior was uncovered and bent as he came 
abreast of our line, and his example was followed by all his companions. 
As each of us looked at the other, we thought of the gallant fellows who 
deserved this tribute more than we, and who lay mangled and lifeless on 
the plain before us. The voice of the Commander-in-Chief roused me from 
thoughts that grew sad. 

* Who is in command of this regiment ?” he said. 

‘*T, my lord,” I answered, coming to the front. 

* Colonel Walton, I believe,” said he. 

** Captain is my rank,” I replied. 

“Colonel, sir,” said the General, “‘ Colonel from this moment, sir. You 
have won your grade. You will prepare to go to England on to-morrow 
with despatches. The brigade to which you belong has rendered itself 
memorable by an act which, though not war,” (here he looked at the French 
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Commander) “is the most memorable and magnificent in history, and for 
morale, is worth a thousand victories.” 
7 * * * ” * * a 

Travel-stained, J stood amid a glittering throng on the staircase of the 
French ambassador’s residence at London. My orders were urgent to de- 
liver my despatches to the minister-at-war, on my arrival. I delayed not 
a moment in hurrying to his residence as soon as [ reached the metropolis, 
but found him absent at a ball given at the French Embassy. I went 
at once to the place, and explaining my business to a footman, one of the 
attaches came forward. 

“This way, Colonel Walton,” said he. 

As I strode up the staircase, many a glance was turned on me with 
disdain from the exquisites assembled there. I followed my conductor to 
the door of a magnificent saloon radiant with light and beauty. 

“ What name ?” said the usher at the landing. 

** Colonel Walton,” I replied. 

* Colonel Walton,” said he, as I stepped in. In an instant the dancing 
ceased, the conversation was hushed, and, as I walked forward, a burst of 
applause rose from the gorgeous assembly, again and again repeated. 

“ Colonel Walton,” said a gray-headed stately old gentleman, approach- 
ing me, ‘‘why, you are a mere boy, and yet the most gallant incident of the 
war is set down to yourcredit. See, we heard of you before you came, 
and this is our homage to the gallantry of one of the survivors of the Light 
Brigade.” 

I bowed, and was about replying, when a face caught mine that made 
me bound forward ; it was that of Lady Castleton. I murmured my ex- 
cuses to the minister, for he it was who had addressed me, and stood by 
Sophia in a moment. She came forwaid, her face beaming with plea- 
sure, to meet me. “ Amid all the honours that surround you,” she said, 
“my congratulations are too poor and too much a duty to be of any 
value.” 

I gazed at her, and sunk my voice to a whisper. ‘ And yet without 
them I should rather rest, among the dead of the Light Brigade.” 

“Can I believe you?” she said. 

“For ever. Ah! Sophia, let it be for ever.” 

Her cheeks flushed redly—her hand clasped mine. 

** For ever,” she murmured, “if you will,” and this was my wooing. 

* * * % * * * 


On the 27th of December in that year we were married. Rich, noble, 
beautiful, stood my bride by me at the altar. Our life began with promise 
of a happy ending—even in the blessing we asked from heaven as we knelt 
in the temple of God—and that promise has never become clouded since. 
There are glad homes in humbler spheres than that to which I was ele- 
vated—homes where the sorrow and trials of a lowly lot only make the 
love that lights them more warm to dissolve the coldnesses that straitened 
means or painful crosses would bring, but no home in all the land is happier 
than that where I never regret How I Married a Countess. 
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A VISIT TO THE LAND’S-END. 


Tue arrangements of cheap trains by the railway companies now-a-days 
carry a good, proportion of the crowd of summer and autumnal excursionists 
to places which had, in time back, not rejoiced in many visiters. A few 
years ago, to have visited the Land’s-End in Cornwall was an event to be re- 
membered in a man’s life, but now the road. between Penzance and that 
celebrated headland is frequented. daily by numbers of travellers in carriage, 
on horseback, and on foot, who are thus introduced to scenery and to 
objects with which they have, not been familiar in other parts of the 
country. Perhaps.many of them may be glad to hear what modern science 
has to say. on the most striking of these objects—the numerous artificial 
arrangements of stones, single uprights, circles, chambers, etc., which have 
been usually called Druidical monuments. 

It was in the latter part of the month of August that we proceeded to 
Penzance to visit an old friend who was passing the summer there. Pen- 
zance is an oddly built town, made. up of bits and corners, and blind alleys, 
in the midst of which you can rarely find a short or direct way between 
one point and another. It is, nevertheless, not an unpleasant town, and it 
has a tolerably good beach, and is remarkable for the salubrity of its 
climate, and for the extreme fertility of the country immediately surround- 
ing it, which supplies London with its earliest potatoes and other vegetable 
productions. This fertility arises, no doubt, partly from the richness of the 
soil, and chiefly from the mixture of mildness and moisture in its atmos- 
phere. The drives and walks in the vicinity of the town are also agree- 
able;, and it. was by a road under a pleasant avenue of trees, and crossing 
a, pretty little trout-stream, that, on the day following that of our arrival, 
we left Penzance to walk over the hills to the Land’s-End. We gradually 
mount the hill, and for a time we have. oneach side good hedges and fields. 
Under the hedge on the left, at the top of the hill, where there are branch 
roads, stands the granite stump of an ancient cross. These crosses, usually 
made of granite, are very common objects in western Cornwall. We now 
descend the hill, cross a small stream at the bottom, pass along the ledge 
of another hill of as great elevation, and descend to another small stream, 
which we cross by the bridge of Buryas. We are now quitting the richly- 
cultivated country, are leaving the trees behind us, and are entering upon 
a succession of wild downs, separated by hollows, which, where untouched, 
present a scrubby surface of furze-bushes and ferns, and which must for- 
merly have formed a very desolate scene. But even here, where a small 
depth of soil has been able to collect on the rock, it still partakes of the 
fertility of the plain, and much land has been cultivated and divided into 
fields, with inclosures built of masses of the granite of the district instead of 
hedges. Even with these improvements, the prospect is desolate enough. 
Our way runs at the bottom of a hollow for some distance after leaving 
Buryas-bridge, till we pass over another hill ata place called Drift, and de- 
scend again to a small stream, at a spot where there is another separation of 
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the road, and we take the ‘turning to the right, along the side of which the 
stream runs for a short distance. We again mount a hill, and, as we approach 
its summit, a large mass of granite, some ten or twelve fect high above 

und, placed in an upright position, in a corner of the field to the right, 
strikes our attention, and tempts us to climb over the fence of stones mixed 
with rather luxuriant plants and bushes, which have taken root in the earth 
which has accumulated between their crevices. It is an excellent exumple 
ofthat class of monuments which the Celtic archeologists call 2 mén-hir, 
or stone pillar, but which in Cornwall is called simply a mén, or stone. It 
is locally known as the “‘ Tregonebris Stone,” from the name of the farm- 
house under the hill'on the northern side of the field. 

Resuming our journey, at a short distance beyond the object we have 
been examining, the road leads us down into another hollow, or valley, acrossa 
stream at its bottom, and up another hill. When we gain the brow of this 
latter eminence, let us turn off from our road along a lane to the left, which 
leads first to a small hamlet or farm called Boscawen-iin, ind then, a little 
farther, ends in a large enclosed field, covered with abun ance of furze and 
bracken, and not far from where we enter it we come almost unawares upon 
one of the most'celebrated of ‘the so-called “‘ Druidical” circles in Cornwall. 
When the enclosures were made, the farmer on whose land it was very stupidly 
ran one of the hedges—in'this instance a real good bushy hedge—through 
the circle, so that now'we'ean only see and examine it'in detail. To judge 
from the destruction of sach monuments, which has taken place since the 
days of Borlase, the Cornish antiquary, we may be thankful that the circle 
itself escaped. ‘The whole consists (or consisted) of uineteen upright stones, 
the tallest of which is about four feet and a-half high above the ground, 
and placed in the circumference of a circle, the diameter of which is about 
twenty-five yards, with one taller stone in a leaning position in the centre. 
Another similar circle at Bolleit, in the parish of St. Burian, about four 
iniles ‘to the south-east of Boscawen-fin, has the same number of stores, 
and ‘is of about the same dimensions ; and several other such circles are 
still met with in the Land’s-End district. 

The question which continually presents itself to the modern excur- 
sionists to the Land’s-End is—What are those singular monuments, and 
what was their object ? and we will interrupt our journey for a moment to 
endeavour to give'a clear as well'as a brief account of them. Borlase, and 
indeed, most of ‘the old antiquaries, called this class of remains indiscrimi- 
nately Druidical, and bad strange stories of the purposes to which they served. 
The circles, they decided, were temples of the Druids; when a cromlech, 
that is, a large flat stone, placed upon'three or more upright stones—occu- 
pied the centre of the circle (which is not ‘unusually the case, they pro- 
nounced it to be the altar on which the Druids sacrificed human victims ; 
and when there was only an upright stone in the centre, as at Boscawen-tin, 
it was the rude pillar to which the unwilling victim of Druidic religious 
ferocity was tied for the slaughter. Various other ingenious speculations 
‘were hazarded, all equally worthless ; and the modern system of careful and 
patient research, instead of hasty conjecture, has dispelled much mist, and 
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thrown a considerable amount of light upon them. In the first place, it 
was @ mere groundless assumption that any of these monuments had any 
connection whatever with the Druids. The first satisfactory discoveries 
were made in the cromlechs. We did not meet with a cromlech in our 
walk to the Land’s-End, but there are one cr two fine examples in the parish 
of Sennan, not very far from the western promontory. In one or two in- 
stances, on the removal of large sepulchral mounds, a cromlech was found 
in the centre, containing the interment—the ashes or skeleton of the dead; 
and, when acting on this hint, excavations were made about the cromlechs 
which had long remained exposed, traces of burial have always been 
found. Since these first discoveries, many concealed cromlechs, in different 
parts of the country, and especially in the Channel Islands, have been 
opened, and uniformly with the same results. More than this—on clearing 
away a large mound, there has been found—we believe we are right in 
saying not unfrequently—a circle of stones just within its limits, which 
appeared to be intended to define the extent of the mound and support the 
earth. It thus seemed quite clear that the cromlechs were not Druids’ 
altars, but simple tombs, and that the circles were, for some purpose or other, 
made round the tombs. Even where there is only an upright stone in the 
middle, this is believed to be intended to mark the place of interment. The 
hero Fingal, in one of the poems of Ossian, observes :—“ Place me by 
some stone of remembrance, that future ages may know my fame.” This 
explanation of the cromlech and circle is the one now universally accepted 
by antiquaries. These tombs, no doubt, belonged to a very early period ; 
.but discoveries have been made which seem to show that these cromlech 
tombs continued in use, at least in some part of Britain, down to the latter 
period of the Roman occupation. 

That the circles may sometimes have been erected for other purposes 
is not impossible, and we have a suggestion to offer which may, perhaps, 
have some ground in truth, we may at the same time show that ‘ Druidical” 
circles may sometimes belong to a much more recent date, when Druids 
and their worship had been long forgotten. It is not improbable that one 
chief use of the circle of stones, as also of the ditch which sometimes sur- 
rounds an ancient sepulchral mound, whether it was within or without the 
earth or stones of the mound, was to mark and enclose the ground which 
was consecrated to the dead, and a similar contrivance might be employed 
to enclose any consecrated spot. In one of the Anglo-Saxon collections 
of ecclesiastical laws, belonging probably to the ninth or tenth century, 
and relating, of course, to the north of England, we find the following 
enactment :—“If there be a frith-geard on any one’s land, round a stone, ora 
tree, or a well, or any folly of this kind, then let him who made it pay the 
fine for a breach of law, half to Christ and half to the landlord ; and if the 
landlord will not aid in levying the fine, then let Christ and the King have the 
fine.” The primary meaning of the word frith, in Anglo-Saxon, is peace ; 
but it means, in its application here, the freedom or sanctity of a place 
into which nobody is allowed to intrude or trespass, and frith-geard sig- 
nifies simply a consecrated yard or inclosure. We cannot but think it 
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t probable that this consecrated inclosure was the circle of stones round the 
y object of reverence, which thus we find the Anglo-Saxons raising at a 
3 comparatively late period, and the Cornish Welsh may have continued to 
4 erect such objects at an equally late date. ‘The tree would, of course, 
) 


have disappeared, and left a circle with nothing in the middle; the cen- 
tral stone would often remain in its spot, and was probably of much earlier 
| date. A popular worsbip was anciently paid to such monuments, and we 
: find an edict of the Council of Nantes, in the seventh century, and at a 
, later period, a clause in the ‘ Capitulaires de Charlemagne,” stringently 
: prohibiting this reverence, an example likewise followed in Spain, by the 
| Council of Toledo. It is probably that the Anglo-Saxons would call the 
circle of stones round an early grave the frith-geard ; and it is curious that 
the Germans, in whose language the Anglo-Saxon word takes the form 
fried, and hof is equivalent to the Anglo-Saxon geard, or yard, still use 
the word fried-hof for a church-yard. Many of our readers are probably 
familiar with the lines which Wordsworth wrote on seeing the celebrated 
stone circle near Penrith, in England, known as “ Long Meg and her 
Daughters :” 





‘“* A weight of awe, not easy to be borne, 
Fell suddenly upon my spirit—cast 
From the dread bosom of the unknown past, 
When first I saw that family forlorn. 
Speak thou whose massy strength and stature scorn 
The power of years—pre-eminent, and placed 
Apart to overlook the circle vast— 
Speak, giant mother! tell it to the Morn 
While she dispels the cumbrous shades of night, 
Let the Moon hear, emerging from a cloud, 
At whose behest uprose on British ground 
That sisterhood in hissegtysiile round ?” 


The traces of early legends relating to cromlechs and circles are very 
slight, but all imply places of interment ; there are modern legends, how- 
ever, of a very fanciful description. According to these, circles or groups 
of stones are supposed to represent men or women who have been mira- 
culously changed into stone for some transgression against the commands 
of the church, especially for working or playing at improper games on 
holidays or Sundays. There was a very common legend in the later middle 
ages, how a party of maidens danced on a saint’s day, during church service, 
and underwent, in different forms of the legend, various punishments. 
Throughout Cornwall, this legend has been universally attached to these 
stone circles, which are said to be maidens, who, for transgressing in this 
way, were transformed into stones, and the ordinary Cornish name for them 
is dawns-mén, the stone-dance. It must be remembered that the popular 
dance in the middle ages, called the carole, was danced by people taking 
hands in a circle. Such is the legend told of the well-known Dawns-mén, 
in the parish of St. Burian, which sometimes goes by the name of the 
Merry Maidens; and the circle at Boscawen-in is also popularly known as 
the Nineteen Maidens. In the former instance, two upright stones, at a 
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short distance ‘from the circle, arecalled the pipers, and are supposed :to-be 
the two'men who played the music to the dance. The cromlech, or, rather, 
the large slab forming its cap-stone, is popularly called the quoit, and 
sometimes the giant’s quoit, on the supposition that the primeval giants, 
who inhabited this district, amused themselves with playing at quoits with 
them. One of ‘the ‘finest rock monuments of ‘this kind in the county of 
Dublin may be-seen upon the Hill of Howth, in the vicinity of ‘the castle, 
and is known as “ Finn's Quoit,” ‘from a tradition that the redoubtable 
Fionn-mac-Cumhaill was accustomed to amuse himself with it, somewhat 
after the manner of the Cornish giants. In Cornwall there are also circular 
enclosures, surrounded ‘by a sort of low stone wall instead of a circle of 
stones, which are evidently of great antiquity, thongh it would be useless 
to attempt to conjecture to ‘what date they belong, or for what purpose 
they were erected. The peasantry call them Plan-an-guare, the place of 
sport, apparently under the idea that they were amphitheatres ; perhaps, 
indeed, they were in later times adopted as places ‘for games and sports, 
In the same way it would, with our present knowledge, ‘be quite in vain‘to 
attempt any explanation of the object of the great upright stones, suchas 
that at Tregonebris. In a field adjoining that containing the northern 
part of the circle of Boscawen-iin, a little distance to the north-west, there 
is a large circular pile of immense blocks of granite, which may, perhaps, 
be partly the natural rock cropping’ out of the ground, but ‘which presents 
a degree of regularity which seems to indicate the interference of the hand 
of man. It is of considerable extent, and offers from its summit a very 
extensive view over the surrounding country ; but it is impossible to say 
for what purpose it has served, if it ‘served for any purpose. While on 
the subject of stone circles, etc., we may remark that we have seen it as- 
serted in a work aiming to establish the identity of the Druidical and 
Hebrew religions, published in the year 1829, as not improbable that 
the Cities of Refuge, ‘referred to\in ‘the Scriptures, were simply circular 
temples of unhewn'stones. There is a‘strange tradition, also, in connection 
with such erections, regarding the origin of Stonehenge, in England. 
‘That quaint old chronicler, Stowe, relates that after the massacre of the 
British nobility, 'by Hengist, Aurelins Ambrosius, at that period King of 
Britain, erected!that massive temple ‘as:a’memorial of the deed, ‘and tliat 
it’was then called the Circle of the Giants. The stones, he gravely adds, 
were miraculously ‘transported from Ireland, by ‘the wizard Merlin, ex- 
pressly for'the purpose, and, according to Geoffrey of Monmonth, not any 
two were from the same place! We may add, as a'remarkable fact, that 
Stonehenge consists of exactly such dispositions of upright and cross-stones, 
as at this day compose 'the great ruins of Egypt. 

Leaving the circle of Boscawen-fin, we can regain our road to the Land’s- 
End, either by walkiug direct. across the top of the-hill through high fern 
and furze, which is equivalent to walking through a turnip-field in autama, 
or perhaps rather worse, especially when wet ; or we may.descend the hill 
to the west, cross a little stream, which is done'by leaping, and walk across 
a field to a farm-house, called Leha, from whence a short lane takes us into 
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the road just where this stream crosses it. It is the last stream of water 
we shall meet onour journey. Water is rare in this Land’s-End district, 
and after we have quitted Penzance, we meet with only six very diminutive 
streams in the whole distance of full ten miles to the Land’s-End, and this 
last is little more than half way. The scenery, too, is far from interesting, 
for it consists of a succession of not very lofty swelling hills, the outlines 
of which present. bare curved lines intersecting each other, and a house, 
and especially a tree, is only met with at rare intervals in the valleys. 
The remainder of our walk to Sennan, which lies along lower ground, is 
equally uninteresting, and we quicken our pace that we may reach the end 
of our journey in time to witness what promises to be a beautiful sunset. 
Another ascent is surmounted, and we enter the village of Sennan, which 
occupies the top of the hill, which gradually sloping towards the west, ter- 
minates in the cliffs which form the Land’s-End. We have crossed from 
sea to sea the last peninsula of England, and a variety of circumstances 
remind usthat we are approaching the western extremity of the island. 
Penzance was the westernmost town in England; and Trevescan, to the 
south a little westwardly of Sennan, is the most westerly village. 
Sennan, though it cannot boast of being the most westerly town or village, 
has long had the reputation of possessing the last inn in England; but 
tivalry in trade has reached even the Land’s-End, and some miserable 
speculator has deprived Sennan of its glory, and at the same time dese- 
crated what ought to be one of the most solemn spots in the country, by 
raising on the summit of the hill, just above the Land’s-End, a most 
unsightly building, in the form of a new public-house. This sacrilegious 
intrusion seems to have been encouraged by the increasing flow of visiters 
to the old inn in the village, which was formerly a very unassuming build- 
ing by the road-side, with a sign ingeniously contrived to tell a double story; 
as on the side towards the land, it was described as the “ Last Inn in Eng- 
land,” while to those coming from the sea, it proclaimed ‘itself the “ First 
Inn in England.” Prosperity, it may be supposed, caused the proprietor to 
add a new larger house to the old smaller one, without destroying the latter, or 
displacing the old sign ; but a new inscription, on a large scale, placed on the 
western fuce of the new building, describes it as the “ First and Last Inn 
in England.” This we determine on patronising in preference to its new 

rival, enter for a moment to secure beds, order our supper, and ascertain 

the shortest way to the object of our pilgrimage, and then hurry onwards. 

Whoever expects to find some object of striking grandeur and beauty in 

the Land’s-End will be disappointed, for this elevated promontory consists 

only of a very undulating line of rather low cliffs, broken into the hill of 

granite by the incessant “beating of the waves of the Atlantic during count- 

less ages, but far inferior in pictorial effect to many a coast scene which is 

much less talked of. But there is something picturesque in the manner in 

which its broken masses of granite rise up like vast half-overthrown 

columns, or lie wildly piled upon one another, and it is the last point of 

England, and looks bravely on the wide ocean, although ocean often visits 
it in none of his gentlest humours. When this does happen, the battle 
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and roar of waves over the rocks which lie scattered: in the sea around, like 
so many outposts, and in the caverns with which the granite fortress jg 
undermined, are said to be sublime far beyond description. We had not 
the fortune to see old Ocean cut of temper, for he was as gentle and 
smooth as Ocean possibly could be; nor did we miss the setting sun, 
thongh an unfriendly cloud interfered and marred in some degree the 
beauty of the scene. The Atlantic lay spread before us like a smooth 
surface of dark marble, with the Scilly Islands dottedon its horizon, and its 
uniformity broken under our feet by the masses of sharp rocks, which rose 
here. and there above the water, and by the lines of the white foam which 
skirted them. As the sun disappeared and dusk became thicker, the 
horizon was no longer marked, except by the light-house of St. Agnes, 
among the Scilly Islands, which sparkled like a distant star; and the nearer 
light-house on the rocks called the Long-ships, threw a beam upon the 
water which we should otherwise only have recognised by the lines of foam 
which: seemed to become !onger and whiter, while everything else was ob- 
scured in darkness. 

Returning to Sennan, we ensconced ourselves in the ‘ First and Last 
Inn in England,” may it be the last of its sort! for we found wretched ac: 
commodation—stpped upon eggs and rancid bacon, which we were informed 
were the only provisions in addition. to bread, in the house, slept very un- 
comfortably in a two-bedded room, had our supper repeated by way of 
breakfast next morning, and were made to pay extravagantly dear. After 
breakfast we returned to Penzance, and, as we only literally retraced our 
steps, we have little more to add. We should remark, before leaving 
Sennan, that. in its precincts there is a very large stone, which is called the 
* King’s Table,” on which it is affirmed that three kings, who, “ once 
upon a time,” made a journey together to see the Land’s-End, took their 
dinner, which, we may suppose, they carried’in their wallets; whereby we 
understand that kings, in those primeval days, paid less attention to cere 
mony than during our known historical periods. 

In contemplating the stone circles and monoliths which we met with 
in our ramble from Penzance to the Land’s-End, we could not avoid re 
flecting in how many and distant parts of the world similar monuments 
are to be found.. The pillar stones of the British Isles are identical with 
those which encircle the Topes and Buddhist cave-temples of Central India, 
as well as the ruins at Ak Diyarin, in North Syria, while a uniform resem- 
blance to our cromlechs is traceable in the “ Hiinengriiber” of Germany, 
the “ Jastesstuer,” or Giant’s Chambers of Scandinavia, and the ancient 
sepulchral monuments of America and China. In Brittany, however, it is 
that we find a veritable mine of these grim and silent records of the far, far 
past. Like Wales, Brittany still possesses some of these rare character- 
istics which are, in many respects, interesting to us. Many of its ancient 
legends bear a close resemblance to old traditions which still hang about 
remote parts of our country. It is, indeed, a province full of interest. 
Many old customs have doubtless disappeared, but sufficient traces still 
exist to delight the heart of the antiquarian. As aclever French writer 
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has observed, the centre of Brittany is neither Rennes, nor Nantes, nor 
even Quimper. It is the little village of Morbihan, the shores of whose gulf 
are thickly sprinkled with relics of the long ago, such as those we meet with 
in Ireland and Cornwall. There is that ancient town, Vannes, which once 
sent out great fleets to defend the independence of Gaul from the Roman. 
On the peninsula of Rhuis stands the castle of Sucinio, a ruin, but still 
solid, and all but complete. At the extreme end is a lofty hill on a level 
plain, the tumulus of Tumiac, an immense heap of earth and stones, the 
relic of the ancient kingdom of Armorica, in the interior of which are the 
chambers of sepulture in which the chiefs of the people were deposited. On 
the other shore of the gulf are other tumuli, some higher than that of 
Tamiac; whilst so-called “ Druidical” stones, dolmans, and grottoes, supply 
still farther evidence of the by-gone presence of the ancient customs of 
the province. On one of the Jandes in this neighbourhood stands 
“ Cesar’s Table,” a mighty one in truth, standing where it has stood for 
two thousand years. Speaking of the cyclopean remains in the Depart- 
ment of Morbihan, the Chevalier de Freminville says: “The great number 
of these stones, their fantastic shapes, the height of their gray summits, 
elongated and covered with moss, and standing out boldly from the black 
heather with which the plain abounds, and, lastly, the silent so!itude around 
them, all combine to strike and to astound the imagination ; all fill the soul 
with melancholy veneration for the ancient witnesses of events which marked 
such far-distant ages.” It is a significant indication of the old affinity be- 
tween Great Britain and Little Brittany, that wrestling is among the most 
poptlar of Breton games, the favourite sport of Devonshire and Cornwall 
being held in high repute on the opposite coast of the Straits, and there 
oly in all France. Brittany, we may add, while on the subject, is also 
famous for its “ Pardons,” or religious fétes. The word “‘ pardon” has come 
to be somewhat familiarly known here, from the fact that a great composer 
has written an opera to a story supposed to be founded upon some inci- 
dents which took place at the Pardon of a little Breton town called Ploérmel. 
Unfortunately, however, for the groundwork of M. Meyerbeer’s “ Pardon de 
Ploérmel,” the village in question has had no such institution for many a 
long day, and is a dreary little town, without animation, such as one may 
meet with anywhere. 

But we must pause here, and although it may strike our readers as 
rather an anomaly that we should ramble from the Land’s-End to Brittany, 
we are able to find an excuse in the fact that that most interesting of 
French provinces is as inexhaustible a field for the labours of the Celtic 
philologist and archeologist, as the locality towards which we originally 
bent our wandering footsteps, or our own dear green isle. 
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A CHRISTMAS DREAM. 


Ir was one of those blank days before Christmas in which the dull, silent 
sky, covered with an universal gray, seemed as if it had not made up its 
mind as to the sort of weather it purposed preparing for the winter fes- 
tival, and as not yet decided as to whether it would commence with a hard 
frost or a heavy fall of snow. Along the country roads, which, dry and 
hard, sparkled with a thin sprinkling of the frost of the past night, like 
pulverised glass, scarcely a sound was heard except the occasional low of 
the cattle in the yellow seering fields, or the movement and piteons chirp 
of the birds, as they hopped and rustled through the dry, brown hedges, 
Low down along the northern horizon a line of clouds, crisp with frost, 
which appeared to have been stationary from the hour the dull dawn woke 
over the desolate landscape, relieved the ashy monotony of the sky, and in 
their form, which resembled that of a series of bastions, realized the 
impression of their being the advanced outworks of winter, shortly about to 
open on the world their cold batteries of hail and snow. At times, indeed, 
the sun cast a transitory gleam over the distant meadows, but almost im- 
mediately withdrew among his clouds with an air of huffed reserve 
and sullen indifference, as though convinced that any efforts on his part to 
brighten the lower regions at this particular period was useless ; and that, 
in short, for the time being, his occupation was gone. Sometimes, indeed, 
he flung a dim and misty ray on the roofs and steeples of a neighbouring 
town, merely, however, to remind its inhabitants that he was still above 
the ground, and had no right or wish to interfere in any prominent way 
with the preparations which the more potent spirits of the year were then 
making for producing their icy panorama in the Christmas sky. 

It was about noon that one of those occasional beams having coursed 
partially over the sad surrounding district, now kindling up for an instant 
the yellow thatch of some silent farm-house, or rendering some hedge or 
line of paling distinct in the remote meadows, paused for an instant on its 
way upon the gray slated roof of Doctor Delectus’ seminary, which stood 
by itself on the road-side, about a mile from the town. This was a large, 
correct, and dull-looking building, covered with faded stucco, whose archi- 
tecture, you would say, belonged to what might be called the grammatical 
order. Its long, dull, narrow windows were as rigid in their form as the de- 
clensions themselves ; tall poplars, standing at either gable, looked down on 
the play-ground like arborial ushers—nay, the very trees and shrubs which 
lined the garden walls, now bare and leafless, had a correctional aspect ; 
and, as they bent and wavered above a group of noisy youngsters who 
were careering up and down the walks, appeared eminently calculated to 
impress the juvenile mind with the idea that even nature, in this scholastic 
region, in alliance with the Principal, took an invidious delight in perpe- 
tually holding the rod over their heads. Cold as it was, there was not 
the slightest symptom—looking at the exterior of the seminary—of the 
cheerful presence of a fire in any of its chambers; while its tall chimneys, 
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unt and idle, appeared as standing exemplifications of a rigid law, which 
forbid smoking of any description on the premises. 

It was a few days before Christmas, the examinations were over, day 
by day the school group was decreasing, and the few who remained, and 
who were joyously rioting in the dim winter gardens of the seminary, 
existed in hourly expectation of the arrival of their friends, to convey them 
to their cheerful Christmas homes. As for Delectus, from the moment the 
school had closed, he seemed to have become a myth; his awful sway 
had terminated with his valedictory address a couple of days back, when 
administering the prizes to the victorious competitors in the hard-fought 
field in which the heroes of syntax and prosody had signalized themselves. 
Like the sun at this season, he was seldom seen, and when, like the sun, he 
made his appearance, which was seldom, he was still indeed regarded as a 
fact, but of little more account than one of their discarded Virgils—a 
potentate whose sway was for the time over—a whole number, in 
short, which had become a cypher, and which could have no relation to the 
Christmas calculations until the end of the holidays. On the morning 
referred to, it was said he had been heard chatting to one of the youngsters 
in relation to the exact distinction between a species of marbles in familiar 
use, and with an air of such interested simplicity and candid communion as 
to impress the mind of the lad with the idea that he—D—had become a boy 
again. Nay, as the former proudly boasted, he had flatly contradicted him, 
finding him in a contemptuous state of ignorance with reference to the 
topic in question. 

Among the group of boys who were enjoying a foretaste of the satur- 
nalia already commenced in the playgrounds, and whose conversations 
ranged over a variety of subjects, from the anticipated but fictitious 
delights of the pantomime, to the solid pleasures of the Christmas pudding, 
was one whom we shall name Arnold—a fine little stripling of some 
thirteen summers, who seemed to await with a still more eager expecta- 
tion than that evinced by his more thoughtless comrades, the heart-stirring 
rumble of the vehicle destined to waft him from the seminary to the distant 
roof where his affections centred, and where freedom and happiness were 
for a space to be his. His pulse beat quicker with every sound which 
came drifting on the dead gray air over the hard roads; and during the 
day he seemed to find a pleasure in hanging about the gate of the school, 
it being at least the point nearest home, and to cast ever and anon an earuest 
gaze across the dull district of country from which his expectant friends 
were about to arrive. But hour after hour passed without realizing his 
hopes; and the short winter day, which appeared the longest in his 
experience, finally sunk upon him in dull and dissatisfactory darkness. It 
was, however, something when at length he ascended to the dormitory of 
the school to observe the preparations made for his journey. Looking at 
his trunks strongly and inexorably corded, and under no circumstance to 
be opened until home was reached—sleep, even on a night at once so dull 
and exciting, became a possibility. 

How long he slept we cannot precisely say, bnt there is reason to be- 
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lieve it was not far from the mysterious hour of midnight, when Arnold 
felt himself suddenly awakened. His first distinct impression was that 
caused by the snow beating against the panes of the casement, through 
which the pale winter’s moon appeared wavering up and down amid the 
dark branches of the trees, which shook and shuddered ceaselessly in the 
gusts of a wind which had meanwhile risen. It was not until after some 
moments that the boy became conscious of the presence of a Figure which 
stood beside him —a Figure who seemed surrounded by a halo of light, which 
contrasted warmly and cheerfully with that of the pale orb, and whose 
countenance, beautiful and soft, bent over him with an expression of kind- 
ness and protection. Arnold was not in the least frightened ; indeed, there 
was something in the air and aspect of the figure which—though conscious 
he had never seen it before—elicited his immediate confidence, awaking, as 
it did, a series of happy feelings with which he was familiar. 

** Arise, Arnold,” it said, quietly, “and fear not. At this happy 
Christmas time it is permitted the spirits who are ordained as the kindly 
guardians of the earth, to make themselves visible to some few of its in- 
habitants, for objects connected with their happiness. Arise—to-night it 
is destined that we two shall visit together the scenes in which you chiefly 
delight, and that I shall reveal to you the future of those whom you best 
love in the world.” 

In an instant Arnold had arisen ; the spirit waved its wand, a cloud of 
light surrounded them, and, shrouded in its warm presence, they passed 
together from the chamber into the outer air. 

Swiftly they hurried across the wide cold night, through which, now 
rounding toward the west, the moon looked out, dim and pale at intervals, 
among banks of clouds and slanting drifts of snow. At first their course 
lay over the broad country, whose chill and silent landscape, with its towns, 
villages, rivers, and roads, swept beneath them, hardly distinguishable, so 
rapid was their movement; but after a little Arncld became conscious 
that the land had been left far behind, and that they were speeding over 
the level space of the sea, un whose remote rim, the disc of the moon still 
hovered. At first the atmosphere was tranquil and breathless, and they 
floated in a profound stillness ; but by slow degrees the boy became 
aware, after they had traversed many leagues of ocean, that a great storm 
was raging over the wild and tumultuous desert of billows beneath. It 
already seemed that they were at a great distance out at sea; and as the 
wind roared, and the lightnings, red and jagged, broke ever and anon 
through the black canopy of clouds, lo! driving dimly against a dark rack of 
tempestuous vapour on the horizon, a forlorn vessel appeared, with sails 
rent and masts tossing to and fro, as it rolled helplessly, abandoned to the 
rage of the wild waters. Awful was the scene of desolation presented as 
they approached the vessel, which was already a wreck, and evidently fast 
sinking ; two of its masts, its bulwarks and spars, had been swept away, 
while the seas, washing fiercely over its decks, threatened each instant to 
engulf it for ever in the deeps. At first, when they came sufficiently near 
to observe its condition, it seemed as if this vessel had been abandoned by 
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its crew, as no human form was visible on its desolate decks, and as no 
yoice reached them amid the roar and hum of the storm. Presently, how- 
ever, as Arnold and the spirit hovered over it, the former perceived that 
one survivor at least remained—a lad some years older than himself, who 
dung with the energy of despair to a fragment of bulwark which still 
withstood the shock of the waves, through whose tempests of spray his 
slight clinging form and pale praying face, became at intervals apparent. 
For some moments he had regarded this figure with infinite pity, when the 
douds cleared from the moon, which, like the ship, was then half sunk im 
the sea, and as its last ray fell on the countenance of the shipwrecked boy, 
a wild pang shot through Arnold’s heart, as he cried : 

“My brother, my dear brother! ob, save lim, good Spirit, save him 1” 

The genial guardiap, who held the boy’s hand, turned toward him with 
a light and hallowiag smile. 

“Fear not,” he said, “it is the happy province of the order of beings to 
which I belong to exercise at this season a beneficent and protecting in- 
fluence over those whose natal guardians we are; and though the storm 
rages and the billows seem hopelessly to threaten death, yet be of good 
cheer, for a rescue is at hand !” 

As he spoke, he pointed with his wand to a great, dark, looming form 
which appeared advancing towards them over the midnight sea. At the 
same instant, the boy who clung to the fragment of the now sinking vessel, 
was seen to raise himself, gesticulating wildly, and heard uttering loud 
cries to attract the attention of the approaching barque, and it was with an 
ineffable feeling of transport and thankfulness that Arnold, after a few 
moments, found that his signal was recognised. A man at the prow had 
quickly discovered his position ; the word was given to the sailors, rapidly 
they brought the great ship to the wind, aboat was instantly lowered; aftera 
little, a couple of stalwarth figures were seen helping the lad down the side ; 
again the rowers bent to the oars, and in a very brief space Arnold had 
the delight of observing his brother safely landed on the vessel’s deck, 
and surrounded by the kindly crew offering him assistance. 

“To what country was your vessel bound, my lad ?” said a bluff, jovial 
figure, advancing. 

“To Ireland,” the boy answered. 

“We are bound there,” said the captain, and these were the last words 
that Arnold heard; for the great ship suddenly turned to the wind again, 
and bore away gallantly amid the haze and darkness. Arvold was still 
straining his gaze after it, when suddenly his attention was diverted by @ 
strange and awesome sound upon the sea beneath—it was that of the 
wrecked vessel which, after a wild plange or two, as though struggling for 
life, had gone down with a regurgitating roar amid the gloomy waters. 

* * * 


Silently once again the Spirit clasped Arnold’s hand, and once again he 
felt himself borne swiftly over the sea and over the dark land, until at 
length the glare of a great City dawned before them against the dull horizon 
of the night. Floating over a portion of its lamp-lit streets, which rung 
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with the clatter of swarms of vehicles, and was alive with the bustle of a 
multitude of people, who hurried gaily hither and thither, they arrived at a 
house which Arnold was not long recognising as his father’s. As they 
entered the boy’s hopes and expectations were sadly disappointed by the air 
of gloom and silence which pervaded the mansion. Passing into one of 
the parlours, they found it occupied by the solitary figure of an elderly man, 
who sat before a dying fire, on which he was gazing with a blank and 
hopeless expression of countenance. A file of documents and letters lay 
on the table beside him, one of which letters he opened and re-read, and 
having done so, held it in a quivering hand, as he sunk once more into a 
melancholy reverie. Arnold hung fondly beside him, saddened and heart- 
struck at the expression of care and gloom which was impressed on his 
face, of the cause of which he as yet remained ignorant. Presently Mr, 
Arnold began to mutter broken sentences, from time to time speaking aloud 
to himself, and it was from such fragmeutary exclamations and utterances, 
that Arnold after a little gathered that his father’s business affairs had 
fallen into hopeless disorder, and that his mercantile concerns were threat- 
ened with immediate ruin. 

** A dark future is indeed in store for me and mine, if Stamford—as his 
letter intimates—refuses to make the arrangement I propose. A month is 
all I require. Yet this he denies. Alas! what a sad Christmas we shall 
have—bankruptcy staring us in the face—my son Evelyn at sea, possibly 
in peril during this wild season ;” then, after a pause, he added—“ even 
Arnold must remain this Christmas at his school, for however painful to 
me, I will be acting in a kinder spirit to leave the lad unconscious yet a 
little of the disaster which threatens us, rather than bring him to a home 
80 full of gloom and sorrow.” As the old gentleman uttered these words, 
he took off his spectacles, brushed away with a moody, mechanical gesture, 
the moisture with which his eyes had meanwhile become bedewed; and 
again for a space gazing blankly on the now extinguished fire, finally rose, 
and, with a faltering step, left the chamber. 

The boy would have wished to have followed him in his passionate 
desire to offer him his simple condolence and consolation, but the Spirit 
restrained him. 

‘¢ Affairs are not so bad as they seem, perhaps,” he said, “let us see if 
any means remain of setting them to right—come—Christmas is only 
two suns away, and there is no time to lose.” 

Quitting his father’s house, Arnold and the Spirit forthwith sped rapidly 
away toward another city, which they swiftly traversed; and arriving at agreat 
house in one of the principal streets, entered. In one of its opulent chambers 
a man of grave and somewhat hard aspect sat arranging a bundle of notes and 
letters, in which latter, as he read, the name of Arnold recurred frequently. 
Selecting one of those letters, the man laid it aside with a decided gesture, 
as though the business to which it referred was terminated, and frowned as 
he did so. As the Spirit waved his wand over this personage’s head, how- 
ever, a more genial expression took possession of hig countenance, and this 
rather increased than otherwise, as one of his children who at that moment 
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entered the room, and who, running over and laying its rosy cheek on his 
knee, looked up in his face, babbling a demand for a Christmas present. 
Indeed, it was evident that his mind was already changing, with respect 
to some project under his consideration ; and at length, after a little, a look 
of benignant considcration began to beam on his face, and seizing a pen, he 
was seen to write a hasty letter, which, having rung for his servant, he 
directed the latter to dispatch that night. This done, he filled a glass of 
wine, and, as he sipped it, basking in the red glow of the fire, it was easy 
to see that he had become a much happier man, and already approximated 
to the felicitous state of mind represented by the popular phrase to the 
effect, that “a child might play with him”—a process, indeed, in which one 
of his own was then engaged. 

Seeing him thus occupied, the Spirit and Arnold once more sped away, 
and, as they floated swiftly, along the former said : “ Feel no further care as 
to your father’s fortunes, my child, time was all he required to arrange his 
business; this has now been secured him, and we will presently sce that, 
perhaps, Christmas time at home this year, will be as free from solicitude 
and as full of peace and joy as during any of the past anniversaries. 

The boy pressed the kind guardian’s hand ; a tear of gratitude sparkled 
on his cheek as he looked up in his face, and his heart beat gladly and con- 
tentedly as they pursued their journey. 

* x * * * * * 

For some time to come their course lay through a thick region of cloud, 
which, after some time clearing away, disclosed a rural scene spreading 
under a dusk and twilight sky. Through an old avenue of birch trees, be- 
neath whose dark, interlacing boughs the evening star shone, two figures 
were pacing silently—one, that of a young man, the other that of a grace- 
fal girl ; nor did it require any profound scrutiny to perceive that they were 
lovers; or, furthermore, that a quarrel had just occurred between them. 
The lady’s face wore an expression of reserve, pride, and offence, while that 
of her companion, though full of earnestness, was not untinged with those 
feelings, and was alittle sad tolook on. For some time they paced silently, 
the young man addressing the girl in occasional and broken sentences, 
to which the latter listened without deigning a reply. At length, when 
having reached the end of the avenue, they paused to part under a tree, 
the lady, stretching forth a little hand, coldly exclaimed, in a passionate 
and imperious treble tone of voice: “ You ask me when we shall meet 
again?—be assured, then, this is our last interview, and let me warn 
you to abandon henceforth any attempts to renew attentions, which, grateful 
as I may be for them, I must, sir, definitively decline.” The young lady 
of course, added, that she would always esteem him as a friend, &c., 
and then bowing with a serious and remorseless air, coldly waved an adieu, 
and hurried off with a firm step and face of pitiless pallor homeward. 

** My eyes!” exclaimed the boy, “ what’s up, I wonder that sister Emma 
and Alfred have quarrelled ?” ‘I can’t think she means it though,” he added, 
“but girls are such a queer lot.” ‘ Jove !” continued the boy, “if I was a 
girl, and was fond of a fellow, and the chap was fond of me, I’m bless’d if 
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I'd waste time in quarrels. I can’t make them out,” he concluded, in a 
puzzled and final manner. “ Perhaps they may be reconciled,” said the 
Spirit, “ Don’t you recollect the line in your Ovid—Amantium ire ?” 

* Oh! don’t I,” said Arnold, “ why, I once remember being pandied ;— 
it was when I was a little fellow, a great number of years ago,—for saying 
that ire was a genitive singular. But, good Spirit, can’t you reconcile 
them ?” added the boy, imploringly. 

* We shall see,” said the guardian. The pair then floated after Emma, 
and as after a little time they kept pace beside her, Arnold had some reason 
to conclude that his conjecture as to the transitory nature of his sister’s de- 
meanour toward Alfred was correct ; for, as the young lady, stepping reso- 
lutely and rapidly forward, passed a cottage window from which a light 
shone, Arnold perceived her hastily to dash away some tears which glit- 
tered on her cheek, and was, at the same time, conscious of her uttering a 
low broken sob of restrained emotion. Then as the Spirit touched her, 
a calmer expression beamed from her face, and as she reached the gate of 
a rural villa near hand, a smile of consolation and kindness had once more 
beamed from her face. 

“We have but a couple more scenes to witness, Arnold,” said the 
Spirit, after a pause, the while enveloped in darkness, they were once more 
speeding swiftly through the air, “and with these, the mission of reve- 
lation for which destiny has ordained I should visit you, terminates for 
this year at least.” 

After a little, they had again entered a day-lit sky. It was a Decem- 
ber morning, blue, clear, and cold. Beneath them a snowy landscape 
lying in the cheerful sun, and spreading for miles, appeared in all the super- 
natural beauty of its winter garb; and as vale and mountain, woodland and 
village, passed in succession, uniformly swathed in white, it seemed as if 
the dark world had for the time become purified by those cold clouds of 
heaven, which had left such deep yet gentle traces on its surface. At one 
time their course lay along a coast walled with great cliffs, rugged and stern, 
at whose base the waters, fringed with undulating ice, swung to and fro 
monotonously, while far off, on the pale azure horizon, here and there a vessel 
appeared, with sails glittering in the sun—some outward bound, diminish- 
ing tomere specks over the distant ocean—some growing brighter and nearer, 
voyaging hopefully toward the hospitable land. To one of those—a great 
three-masted barque—the Spirit silently pointed with his wand ; aud it was 
not without a glow of joy that Arnold, gazing, on it as it cleft swiftly 
through the billows, became impressed with the conviction that it was the 
identical vessel in which his brother had found safety from the wreck and 
tempest. The glimpse, however, was but brief, as leaving the sea shore, 
they floated over an inland country, its towns and hamlets full of lively 
figures, its roads as well, along which vehicles and numerous carts, with 
groups of peasants, were gaily pursuing their way to the city to make prepar- 
ations for the joyous festival approaching. Now and then the voices of the 
latter, joining ina cheerful song, were heard rising through the air, and the 
whole scene was one of gaiety and animation. 
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A very short space elapsed before the pair of voyagers arrived at the 
city itself, when the Spirit forthwith proceeded to the house of Arnold’s 
father. It was still morning, and the cloudless sun glittered pleasantly 
over the white roofs and snowy streets through which a great multitude of 
people passed, all of whom, judging from their looks, one would have said 
were inspired with some pleasant purpose. Arrived, Arnold soon found 
himself in the chamber he had so lately visited, and where he found the 
family group assembled at breakfast. Little change, however, appeared in 
their aspect; a heavy sense of care brooded on each countenance, and the 
meal passsd in almost unbroken silence. From the air of restraint which 
Mr. Arnold exhibited, it was evident that he still wished to conceal from 
his family the misfortune which threatened them; and from time to time 
Emma and her mother silently exchanged glances of sad and instinctive 
meaning. Presently Mr. Arnold, who had taken up a morning paper, in 
which he directed his glance to the shipping intelligence, was observed to 
drop it suddenly with an aspect of despair, as his eye lit on a paragraph 
which informed him of the loss of the vessel in which his son was expected 
home; and though still attempting to control his feelings, a wild moan 
escaped him, as seizing his hat, he hurried from the house; nor was it long 
until Emma and her mother acquainted themselves with the sad intelligence. 
Happily, however, the burst of anguish to which they gave utterance was 
of short duration—Emma having quickly discovered in another part of the 
paper an announcement to the effect that her brother, whose name was 
given, had been fortuitously saved from the wreck by a passing vessel. 

Joy as well as sorrow seldom comes alone, or in isolated waves, and 
happily, the emotions of delight and gratification with which the safety 
of a son and brother is read, were fated to be still further increased in a 
brief interval. The mother and daughter had embraced with beating hearts 
and tears of joy, when Mr. Arnold entered, accompanied by a servant who 
handed him two letters, one of them from Stamford—with the purport 
of which weare already acquainted—while the other contained an annonnce- 
ment that, by the death of a distant relative in Jamaica, Mr. Arnold and 
his family had suddenly become the possessors of a fortune, which was 
considerable. In a word, before an hour elapsed, a happier group could 
not be found in that great city, or, though it be a bold word, for twenty 
miles in any given direction around it. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Arnold, after he had kissed his wife and daughter, 
and patted the cheek of the latter affectionately, ‘‘ Now I believe it is time 
to think of bringing our boy Arnold home for the holidays.” 

* * * * * 

It is Christmas night as the Spirit and Arnold re-entered his father's 
house, which this time presented its most cheerful aspect, and which, with 
its great fires in every room, seemed to bid a jolly defiance to the icy pre- 
sence of the wintry sky. In a moment they found themselves in one of the 
chambers, which glowed with a halo of joyance and light. Around the 
fire, which burned like a Christmas presence, its occupants were grouped, 
nor did it take a second glance to perceive that every trace of anxiety and 
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care had disappeared in an universal glow of happiness. There, at the head 
of the table, sat Mr. Arnold, who had clearly grown twenty years younger 
since the morning of yesterday, presiding over an extensive apparatus of 
bacchanal science, in the shape of decanters and glasses, in the midst of 
which a huge bowl of punch evolved its fragrant and benignant vapours; 
and performing experiments therewith upon the company, which threw the 
most famous feats of the most potent wizard into the shade. There was 
seen Mrs. Arnold, the personification of comfort and affection, amid a 
descending scale of youngsters; there also, beside her lover, appeared pretty 
Emma, fair and happy, her soft face beaming with quiet gladness, her eyes, 
in their amiable lustre, completely eclipsing that of the jewel spark which 
trembled in her ear, beneath her soft dark tresses. And if any one, judging 
from appearances would be bold enough to assert that she and her lover 
ever had, or by any possibility could have, a quarrel, all we can say is that 
such a party would seriously jeopardise her reputation for intelligence, 
Bending quietly toward Arnold, the good Spirit, who was delighted with 
the scene before him, presently remarked : “ How pretty sister Emma looked 
to-night.” ‘‘ Yes, she was always a very good natured girl,” answered the 
boy,—“ she was always kind to me—lately especially—ever since the time 
I began to carry notes from Alfred to her. I remember she always scolded 
me for bringing them; but, Jove! didn’t she get fond of me. I never 
wanted pocket-money.” The guardian waved his hand gently, and glanced 
at the lad, while an expression which might almost be called jocose, if such 
a term could have any application to the countenance of an immortal spirit, 
gleamed for an instant on his. But what surprised Arnold more than all, 
“was to see his own figure occupying a place in this happy company. Yes, 
there he sat beside his father, at the head of the table, in a new suit of 
clothes, with a glass of wine before him, joking and laughing, and amusing 
every one with an incident which occurred at the school—just about the 
period the top season was commencing, and holding his own in the general 
conversation, I promise you. And Mr. and Mrs. Arnold interchanged plea- 
sant smiles and glances as they looked around upon their children—especially 
so when they turned their eyes toward the lovers, whose present happy 
frame of mind they evidently seemed to consider an exact duplicate of one 
they themselves had experienced in a by-gone period. 

But the happiness of the evening—which was, nevertheless, occasionally 
crossed by a certain shade of melancholy—was not destined to depend on 
the usual jovial comforts of Christmas, on the contrary, an event was in 
store for this fire-side circle, which not one of its members had ventured to 
anticipate, and which crowned the evening, for, just as Emma’s fair fingers 
were evoking on the piano the final cadences of the refrain of a song she had 
been singing, every one was startled by a thundering knock at the hall door, 
and before you could count ten, who should rush into the chamber but Ar- 
nold’s brother—Evelyn. Language fails to depict the scene which ensued— 
the congratulations, the tender embraces, the tears and joyous laughter, the 
prayersand thanksgivings, which saluted the youthful wanderer’s return. Suf- 
fice to say, that after the excitement had somewhat subsided, a deep and sa- 
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cred silence gradually fell on the group—a silence eloquent with the deepest 
feelings which move the human heart, and irradiate the atmosphere of home 
during the sacred anniversary of Christmas. At length, after affectionate 
greetings renewed, they retired to their peaceful pillows, to dream of future 
happiness in store for them, and a holy stillness, brooding in the blue winter 
sky, breathed from the innumerable stars—each of which, perhaps, had 
its festival of redemption, immortality, and joy, like that memorialized in 
the dim season where the radiant presence of the Saviour shines upon the 
snow, and raises all human hearts to heaven in an universal hymn of thanks- 


giving and of love. 
* * * * * * * * 


As the voices died away, their familiar sounds appeared to Arnold to 
change into—first, the ringing of bells, and then the rumbling of a vehicle, 
the noise of which presently became so loud that he awoke—awoke to hear 
a voice beside him exclaim: “ Up, Master Arnold, the carriage has come 
io bring you home for the holidays !” 


CONCERNING A LITTLE BOY IN THE ROLLS. 


Ir there is any one spot in our good city of Dublin which, rather than 
another, affords an exhaustless mine of observation and reflection, that 
spot is the Four Courts. There mankind is to be seen in every shape 
and form. Wealth and poverty, success and failure, fame and obscu- 
rity, talent and hopeless stupidity, jostle each other at every step. Here 
we see the leader, who has climbed his way to the topmost rung of the 
professional ladder, bustling about from court to court, staggering beneath 
the weight of a plethoric bag—literally worth its weight in gold—perse- 
euted by attorneys, now dashing into the Queen’s Bench to restore the battle 
on some hotly contested motion, now with a brow wrinkled with thought, 
and followed by an attendant bearing a whole library of books, wending 
his way into the Common Pleas, where the court is impatiently awaiting 
his presence to resume the discussion of some knotty point in the deepest 
depths of jurisprudence, anon, perhaps, rushing off to the Nisi Prius Court, 
to demolish some unhappy witness, who, for his sins, has been present at 
an alleged assault, and is now doing penance in the witness-box, exposed 
to the gaze of the public, badgered by counsel, reviled and threatened with 
all sorts of pains and penalties by the judge if he does not speak up, and 
laughed at by an unfeeling crowd till his existence becomes a burden to 
him, and he longs almost to change places with the most wretched criminal 
who ever stood in the dock, for he, at least, is left in peace during his trial, 
and is spared the infliction of that terrible modern rack which is termed 
cross-examination. Further on we see the novice who has just, for the 
first time, put on his wig and gown, and fresh from the bow of the Lord 
Chancellor, and the long string of oaths which he has taken upon his call, 
imagines still that he is to leap, at one bound, into a gigantic practice, and 
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to’ prove that the race of the Currans, the Bushes, the Plunkets, and the 
O’Connells is not yet wholly extinct. Poor fellow! Let him with us just 
look a few paces from him, or rather for his own happiness let him not look, 
at the old junior hard by. Ten or eleven years ago the old junior wag 
young and fall of hope. The world shone all golden before his eyes; he, 
too, dreamt of a bright future not very far distant. Ten or eleven years 
ago! And there he is still, just as far advanced on the road to fame and 
fortune as when his wig was dazzling in its virgin whiteness, and his gown 
was yet stiff and rustling in its newness. There he is still, all but a brief. 
less junior! He carries a bag, but it is thin and limp, and its contents, 
if made known, would only move a laugh. He makes the most of the 
slender brief which he bears in his hand: instructions for some trifling 
motion, of course, given him, perhaps, by some old school or college friend 
or distant relative, but his look of assumed importance deceives nobody— 
least of all, himself. He hoped once, but now he knows too well what his 
life is always to be—to come down morning after morning, to lounge from 
court to court, to sit on the back benches pretending to take an interest in 
the business that is going on, to wander round and round the hall, eating 
saffron cakes and criticising the men who have outstript him in the race of 
life—finally, to go home at evening to his lonely rooms, sick at heart, and 
thinking the lot of even the beggars who accost him as he walks through 
the streets happy, and tlitice happy, when compared with his. All this he 
knows, and he knows too that, hopeless as he is, he will still persevere in 
the same life. There is some spell about the scene of his hopelessness that 
- will compel him to remain in it ; besides, he feels that it is too late for him to 
attempt any other mode of existence: he has cast in his lot with the bar, 
he has failed, and is unfitted for anything else. Ah! my young friend on 
the steps of the Court of Chancery, bethink thyself while yet in time. It 
is a fearful lottery in which thou hast taken a ticket ; waste not thy best 
years in a sickening waiting for the turning of the wheel, to find at last 
that thon hast drawn a blank. Seek some other pursuit while yet thy 
sinews are firmly knit, and thy brain clear, and thy energies unimpaired. 
Fly even from thy home and country. There are lands far away in the 
Southern hemisphere, where life is still young, and the fearful competition 
for bread, which in this older world wears away the soul, is unknown, and 
a strong pair of arms, if nothing else, will win for thee the livelihood which 
thou canst barely hope to earn here. Go thither, drive bullocks, become 
the master of a cart and a pair of horses, break stones, do anything but 
waste thy time in dreams in the Hall of the Four Courts. 

Whom else do I see in this hall of the lost footsteps? Here comes a 
prosperous attorney, 2 man who has won a high and honoured name in the 
most precarious and dangerous of professions. He walks like one who is 
master of the entire place. The eager eyes of hungry barristers follow him 
as he goes, for he is their patron, the dispenser of fortune. He knows 
little, perhaps, of law—that is not his business; but you see sense and 
caution and integrity,in his face. What a world of secrets there is de- 
posited in his breast. Of what a mass of private misery, family quarrels, 
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unknown disputes between husbands and wives, and fathers and sons is he 
not aware! What tales could he tell if he chose of miserable shifts for 
staving off ruin in quarters where, to the public eye, all seems sound, and 
well, and happy,—of debts, and all but insolvency, where we all imagine 
there is boundless wealth,—of utter wretchedness, where we all see an out- 
ward happiness. There, near him, but separated by what a gulf, stands 
another of the same profession. Little is there to be seen of high-minded- 
ness or integrity about him. His every look and motion tell plainly of 
speculation,—of quarrels fostered, if not fomented, with a view to future 
litigation and costs,—of suits and actions taken up and promoted upon a 
bare chance of success, not with any view to the client’s benefit, but solely 
with the hope of levying black mail upon a wealthy adversary. A terrible 
man this! The curse of any neighbourhood in which he may have chanced 
to settle, for, in that neighbourhood, peace is unknown, and every man of 
any substance lives in perpetual fear, and knows not the moment when 
some imprudent, though trifling act, some unguarded though innocently 
intended word, may lay him open to:an attack in which, whatever the re- 
sult. otherwise may be, he will surely be made to suffer heavily, both in 
purse and mind. A great benefactor to the bar, too, is he, one who brings 
unfailing grist to the great mill of litigation, and never suffers it long. to 
be idle. 

But let us look into one of the courts. His Lordship is throned on 
high dispensing justice. Before him is the Bar, aiding him in his great 
work. Between them is a long green table, covered with books and papers, 
at which is seated a motley crowd of solicitors and their clerks. But who 
is that child that we see amongst them? Poor little wretch! he plainly 
is as yet but little accustomed to the scene about him. From his years 
and the freshness of his face, we would infer that he was some very, very 
juvenile school-boy, who, from some vicious taste, had chosen to spend 
here, instead of in the cricket ground, the hours which, like a truant, he 
had stolen from his tasks. But the pile of papers, the heavy bag which 
lies on the table before him, and which he is jealously guarding, tell at 
once that he is an attorney’s clerk. Indeed, it is to get at him at last that 
I have been moralising with my readers, if any readers I find, up to this. 
Poor little wretch, again! I have read before now of the sufferings to 
which, not many years ago, children were exposed in mines and factories ; 
and dismal are my recollections of the accounts given of the way in which 
poor little creatures, tora from the maternal care which their still tender 
years required, were sent, untaught in religion or even worldly knowledge, 
to labour at the shrine of the great English Mammon. Well, I will not 
say that this is quite so bad, but of a surety it is bad enough. What is 
the boyhood of the archin before me likely to be? Day after day is to be 
spent in this great temple of litigation, this devil’s bee-hive, as I oace 
heard a carman with grim humour call it. Green fields he will never see 
fresher than that which may be considered to be represented by the baize on 
the table at which he is sitting. Instead of the joyous shouting of boys at 
play, the sounds which will ring in his ears will be the monotonous dron- 
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ing of counsel reading formal affidavits and notices, enlivened, perchance, 
occasionally by a sharp contest on some technical point between two learned 
gentlemen, or, perhaps, now and again by a passage of arms between the 
bench and the bar. Thus the one idea of religion which he will get will be 
from seeing a Testament tossed about from the officer of the court to some 
witness, irreverently kissed, and as irreverently thrown aside. His notions 
of the sanctity of truth, and of the deep importance of oaths will, no doubt, 
be most favourably developed by his observation of the admirable affidavit 
system which prevails in our courts, and of the broad, unflinching, candid, 
and entire mode in which facts are manipulated in those documents, 
Doubtless, too, he will find an excellent moral training, in being compelled 
to take oaths upon a dozen trifling occasions, upon the fact of delivery 
of notices, of comparing documents, upon, in a word, all those various 
matters upon which the wisdom and piety of our law requires that 
the name of the Creator should be called to witness. He might have 
learned to reverence women by being left under the care of a mother ; I 
fear too much that he will now only learn to scoff at her in the person of 
those poor lunatics who wander about the Courts of Equity, dreaming of 
some case in which they imagine that they are interested, and affording 
food for bad reflection to every thoughtful observer. Things, too, he will 
hear, cases will be, as they must be, discussed before him, which hardly 
comport with that reverence which the great Roman satirist declared to be 
the due of a child. And for all this, what will he gain? Some three or 
four shillings a week, perhaps, in money, to be increased as he grows older, 


- but also a gift of inestimable price, not to be valued by any mere prelimi- 


nary standard—he will acquire sharpness. For a while, the simplicity of 
childhood will remain with him, but soon he will learn its utter valueless- 
ness. Two or three times he will be made the victim of the greater expe- 
rience of his seniors, and then he will learn to fight them with their own 
weapons. He will doubt of everything till he has himself proved its trath. 
His every hour will be an hour of suspicion ; everything that will be pro- 
posed to him will have to be weighed and thought on rapidly, sometimes 
before it is accepted. He will live full of the ennobling thought that every man’s 
hand, however innocent it may seem, is in reality against him, and he will 
feel that he owes it to himself, that his hand should be against every man. 
And so he will go on, growing day after day in this spurious wisdom till 
his name becomes great among his compeers, and he is acknowledged 
upon all sides as the most knowing of the knowing, as one whom it is vain 
to seek to deceive by any pretence whatever. And, reader, is not this a 
mighty gift; is it not one for the acquiremeat of which it is well worth 
while to cast away everything which mere everyday mortals might be dis- 
posed to consider good, and great, and holy. I have in my mind’s eye a 
lad whom I saw some seven or eight years ago, like even to the child now 
before us; he was then evidently inexperienced, and seemed to be timid 
and retiring. He sat at that green table plainly sore against his will, and 
the very humble part which he was called: upon to play in the litigious 
drama then going on, was performed by him awkwardly, and even with 
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much trepidation, albeit that part consisted of no more than now and then 
handing some papers to his master, wko sat beside him, and who in his 
turn handed the same papers to one of the officers of the court. Year 
after year I watched that lad, and again { saw him yesterday. Quantum 
muatus ab illo! He is not yet very old in years, but in experience he is 
avery patriarch. Every trace of childhood, of boyhood even, has vanished 
from his face. Brass is plainly written upon his forehead; you see at 
once that he reverences nothing and fears nothing; he will make any 
amount of affidavits on any given day, without one idea respecting them, 
save this, that if he makes any glaring mis-statement in them, he will pro- 
bably get into some audefined trouble, which may possibly cost him his 
situation. But that trouble is not at all likely to come on him, for he knows 
accurately the difference between stating a fact positively, and merely 
being “informed and verily believing,” and he is perfectly aware of the 
latitude allowed to a deponent in the latter case. He speaks of the judges 
and of the chiefs of the bar flippantly, by their surnames only; and he is 
fully persuaded that by far the greatest mea in the courts are the taxing 
officers, and that’the neat drawing of a bill of costs is the highest operation 
of the human inrtellect, save one, perhaps, namely, the demolition of the 
bill of costs of an adversary. 

Poor little boy that sittes¢ at that green table, still, perhaps, regretting 
some short gleam of happiness that shone upon thy childhood, it is, I fear, 
an evil future that is before thee. Mayest thou come unscathed out of the 
trial, or preserving at least some little of the better and more beautiful 
parts of thy soul and mind! 

Reader, [ am moralizing over much, and have grown sad. Let us 
pass out of this over to the Nisi Prius Court. Briefless, who has just come 
in, telly me that Boanerges is cross-examining a witness. Something of 
farce will do us good after so much serious meditation. 





HAPPY CHRISTMASES. 


PART FIRST. 


Ix the December weather, gray and grim, 
In the December twilight, keen and cold, 
Stood the farm-house on the green-reached hill, 
Piled with thatch roofs, mellowed into gold ; 
Under the dark eaves trailed the famished vines, 
Blood-ribbed skeletons of Autumn days, 
And the quaint windows looking to the downs 
Flickered and darkened in the ruddy blaze. 


Three leagues around, the meadows to the moon 
Yearned like a silver dreamland, faint and white, 
Below the deep-ploughed road a little pool 
Glimmered:breezily in the tender light ; 
VOL. Il. 2k. 
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The great ash caught the glory as it dropped 
From bough to beugh, fantastically fair, 

And the stars looked into‘its leafless heart, 
Through, shifting vapours and translucent air. 


Wild looked the gardens round the drowsy honse, 
The laurel sparkled in the sifting frost, 
But the white gables, where the roses grew, 
In the dank atmosphere of fog were lost ; 
The wicket swang with a perturbed cry, 
The mighty wateh-dog crossed the dial floor ; 
My heart beat as I stroked his shaggy head— 
My heart throbbed as I stood beside the door. 


In the sweet Christmas light that filled the porch, 
As with a glory round a saint she stood, 
Welcomes innumerable were on her lips, 
And her checks reddened with tomaltuous blood. 
My own, my darling one, my life, my-love, —~ 
That made. the common ways of earth divine ; 
"Twas sweet to stan beneath the balmy roof, 
Three fingers of thy gloveless hand im minc. 


But dearer, sweeter, richer still to know 
That thou wert mine—and that thy gentle heart, 
Won by long sufferaace—won in hope and doubt, 
For me preserved a sanctuary apart ; 
Some sweet spot in a maiden’s nature, where 
Her thoughts flower loveliest with unconscious growth ; 
The Eden of her soul where passion lives, 
As if the guest to go or stay were loth. 


In the old chairs before the household fire 

We sat and gossipped ;. we had histories, 
Dear nooks beside the winding river banks, 

Dear names carved deep upow the cherry trees. 
Old quarrels that the fresh love consecrates 

As with some richer and diviner charm, 
Old theories we wove as oft we went, 

Through the soft evening pastures, arm-in-arm, 


And oft I raised my head, when the tall urn 
Bubbled between us, and I caught your eyes, 
Dear, holy love, fixed sad upon my brows, 
And full of dim, delicious mysteries ; 
Our hands upon the cloth one moment met, 
A rough hand, and five fingers cool and white, 
And the whole chamber vanished in the mist 
Of an unknown and exqnisite delight. 
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Do you remember how your father looked— 
Stared me with pity, stared at me in wrath; 
Well he was old, and sorrowing shadows lie 
On the thick hedges of a downward path, 
He did not love me’; I was strange to him ; 
His mind. had measure of the ancient score, 
He liked a man whem the king’s herald knew, 
And nailed his pedigree above his door. 


These were peor times {you did not love me less,) 
And weary toil fetched slender recompense ; 
Silent and sad the gray past hung behind, 
Before the future looméd dark and dense. 
I saw the sneer that writhéd on his lips, 
Aud the white pallor of his feudal blvod ; 
I rose, and stood, and trembled on the floor, 
Passion, and love, and misery at feud. 


And then I went, but when I reached the path, 
Sid straight between the alder trees, I turned, 
The mooa looked yellowly across the downs, 
The moon upon the broken dial mourned ; 
The moon looked full into your yearning face, 
And touched the raven ripples of your hair ; 
Bat the old saint-like atmosphere was lost 
To the fierce vision blended with despair. 


Forgive me, Liz, forgive me, patient one, 

I blamed you for my sorrow and my shame; 
Once—thrice 1 turned and stood to say good-bye, 
But with the message wild reproaches came. 

Out on the night, apast the wicket step, 
Qut in the dark, disconsolate and poor, 

Sad as the wind that blown from the low hills, 
Fainted in monodies from moor to moor. 


PART SECOND. 
The year lay dying in the east, 

The Christmas chimes had swung and ceast, 
The Christmas light died at the feast. 


Down looked the moon, but looked no more 
Upon the silent river shore, 
Ur on the hill tops, faint and hoar. 


Down into London’s struggling gloom, 
Down on the city of the Doom, 
A scarf of.cloud around her bloom. 
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Below the bridge the black ships lay, 
The thin lamps gleamed from quay to quay, 
The thin masts trembled in the gray. 


At time a voice was heard to ery 
Some sudden warning ; by-and-bye 
A swift plunge told its mystery. 


And deep and grim the river went 
Past arch and tower, amd monument, 
As with a wail of discontent. 


The elocks tolled two, and near and far 
Rung in 2 fierce prophetic war, 
The chimes roared back with brazen jar. 


And as they eeased to clang and stir, 
The foggy night grew silenter, 
As nearer day the moments were. 


Upon the bridge I stood alone, 
Listening to the slow waves’ moan, 
Lapping the weedy buttress stone. 


Friendless and homeless, twas to me 
A sort of Christmas company 
To watch the swirls glide to the sea. 


To see the starlight glimmer grim, 
Across the currents vague and dim, 
And wish that I could go with them. 


I touched my breast and trembled—there— 
"Twas chiller than the morning air— 
Close lay a cherished lock of hair. 


And then, dear heart, my eyes grew wet ; 
I saw, in vision desolate, 
The hill—the house where first we met. 


The sweet old landscapes that we knew, 
When nights were fair and skies were me, 
And every wind in odour flew. , 


I said—* To-night, beside the hearth, 
The light of the sweet household mirth ; 
Old days to her are little worth, 
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Or if they come they scarcely raise 
A tear todim her laughing gaze, 
And glitter in the Christmas blaze. 


Buried and dead am I to her ; 
The sighs of some new worshipper, - 
Make all her selfish pulses stir. 


Some neat, new suitor, in disguise, 
Of hollow laughs and tempting lies, 
And fine sense of proprieties. 


Behind her chair I see him sit, 
¥illing her ear with borrowed wit ; 
Which she pronounces exquisite. 


And the soft fingers and the palm, 
That were to me earth's precious balm, 
She gives him with untroubled calm. 


And by-and-bye, for his reward, 
She rises to the harpsichord, 
And crucifies my darling bard. 


O, heartless havoc! when such ears 
Suck in the whispers of the spheres, 
Nor utter thoughts in silent tears! 


O, shameless barter of a faith, 
Sworn to exist unto her death : 
Trifled away in one short breath !” 





i clenched my hands in bitter woe, 
I felt my brain in tears could flow, 
But my ill-angel answered—No ! 


The sun came up, the cloud went down, :‘ 
And the sick day-light, dank and brown, 
Struggled across the mighty town. 


And I went—whither, ask me not— 
Mine own, that morning is forgot ; 
Hidden in one blind mercy blot. 


PART THIRD. 


*Twas Summer time, the radiant world of June, 
Fell on the dreamful earth. 
Within—’twas coolest shadow; the red broom 
Lay piled upon the hearth. 2x2 
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Through the slim spaces in the lattice breadth 
The sun sloped from the eaves ; 

The very atmosphere waxed tremulous 
With the green stir of leaves— 


With airy whispers from the distant woods, 
Around the moorland reach— 

The whisper of the fainting lilac boughs, 
The low voice of the beech. 


The subtle melodies the hot gusts sucked 
From the quaint woodland bridge, 
That shone a perfect circle in the brook, 

Beyond the last wold ridge. 


And when the birds sang and the echo’s blew, 
And beat upon the blind 

That shook a purple langour in the sun, 
And rose with the sweet wind. 


Again for me the old world charm revived ; 
It seemed as after death 

One woke from sleep upon a fairer earth— 

The dreamland of our faith. 









Beside each other in the porch we sat, 

The quaint old-fashioned place, 
Built up of knotted boughs and peakéd roofs, 
And rich in country grace. 










Between us and the roadway stretched the lawn ; 
The wicket was not seen ; 

For the laburnums raised their slender trunks 
And branching fires between. 


Long on the grass the gable shadows stretched, 
And then the chimneys threw 

Their grim fantastic phantoms on the sward, 
That dim and dimmer grew. 


Dark grew the dial, but we little recked 
How the sweet minutes ran ; 

Or how the dusk was posting up the east, 

A faint star caravan. 















For we were happy, though my love was sick— 
Sick with protracted doubt, 

That digs the heart. in sepulchres, and blows 

The flame of patience out. 
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I had returned to her, and conquered much— 
Conquered the goods of life ; 

And dragged a conscience and a victor’s spoil 
Out of the seething strife. 


I had returned to her. In the whole world 
Else whither could I go ? 

I knew the path as if my feet had left 
Their prints within the snow. 


And she—the light came back to her sick eyes, 
The light of the rich past— 

She caught my hand in silence and in tears, 
And then she said, “ At last.” 


At last, at last,” I dare not see her face, 
I dare not catch her eyes ; 

But my heart yearned with a sudden pain, 
My breath was choked in sighs. 


“Can you love me?” I asked, “ Liz., answer me.” 
The purple curtain shook ; 

I heard the ripple of sweet moans that mocked 
The murmur of a brook. 


Of a pure brook that glides in summer time, 
Through fields and pleasant air, 

Stealing the beauty of the golden moss 
And lilies white and fair. 


So it was all confest; my own was mine, 
And I in peace was blest ; 

A tender hand upon my shoulder lay, 
A face was on my breast. 


And ere the holy lights of Christmas threw 
Their glory on our life, 

Under one roof, beside oue household fire, 
I sat beside my wife. 


Dear love, God’s sweetest sweetness comes in woe, 
His balm is given in pain; 
The Angel of the Promise wakes and smiles 


Above the cloud and rain. 
CAVIARE. 
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FINNISH MYTHOLOGY. 


Cuter upon the roll of the most distinguished scholars of Finland is justly 
placed the name of Matthias Alexander Castrén. He was born at Tervola, 
in the north of Finland, towards the close of the year 1813. From 1830 
to 1836 he studied at Helsingfors, principally devoting himself to ethno- 
logy and ethnography. All his pursuits had a patriotic inspiration and as- 
piration. Whatsoever related to Finland, and to the races, languages, 
literatures, religious customs, traditions, cognate to the Finnish, grew less 
into a fixed, comprehensive pursuit than, alas! into the devouring fever of 
his career. Scarcely had he finished his preparatory course when his 
travels into the Asiatic territories of Russia, and his explorations as a 
scholar, assumed the same prodigious proportions. After his return from 
his last great journey, he was appointed professor of the Finnish language 
and literature in the Helsingfors University. He had just entered on what, 
after terrible hardships and extraordinary adventures, promised to be rest, 
when he was called to a rest of a deeper kind. Disease assailed him, and 
his worn, exhausted frame had not power to resist it. On the 7th of May, 
1852, he died, not much over thirty-eight years of age. 

One of his most famous literary achievements was the translation into 
Swedish of the “ Kalewala,” the national epic of the Finnish people, 
which Elias Lénnrot, his successor in the professorship, was the first to 
mould into an organic and harmonious poem, and which has been rendered, 
we know not with what success, into French and German ; but we believe 

not yet into English, though Longfellow has attempted to imitate some of 
its forms. Except the translation of the “ Kalewala,” reports to learned 
societies, and articles in periodicals, Castrén had given slender sign of his 
literary vigour. The vast stores which he had so painfully accumulated, he 
was torn away when about to arrange and fructify ; they went down with 
him to the grave. To the Finnish Society of Literature we are indebted 
for five volumes of his miscellaneous productions, under the title of 
“Northern Journeys and Researches.” One of these volumes contains 
Castrén’s “ Lectures on Finnish Mythology.” This was one of the earliest 
objects to which he turned his thoughts; it was doomed to be the last with 
which he was occupied. The lectures, begun in the autumn of 1851, were 
interrupted by Castrén’s illness. When confined to bed, and too weak and 
weary to bear any but a recumbent posture, he continued to write with a 
lead pencil what he knew he could never deliver. After a while he was 
too completely prostrated to take the pencil in his hand, and he had to 
leave imperfect a work which lay so near to his heart. With their un- 
avoidable defects, and though sketchy and popular rather than elaborate 
and systematic, these lectures have a ripeness and a richness which we are 
not likely soon to meet in any treatise on the same topic. Hasty writing 
never does any harm if hasty thinking has not preceded it. 
It has been observed that only two branches of what the learned Ger- 
mans have been pleased to call the Uralo-Finnish race—those whom we 
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nsually understand by the name of Fins, and the Magyars in Hangary—have 
succeeded in creating a national literature. But a: important difference has 
been remarked between the Magyars and the Fins. Among the former, cul- 
ture was occidental, chiefly a German influence, and spread from the higher 
classes downwards. Magyar literature has been a political growth and a 
political necessity, and has been becoming thoroughly national, only sinee 
the people began to dream of that absolate independence which, no doubt, 
they will finally achieve. The literature of the Fins has sprung entirely 
from popular phantasy, custom, and tradition. It is maintained by com- 
petent crities, that the popular songs of the Fins, which form not so mueh 
the basis of their literature as the literature itself, have lived from age to 
age in a purity far beyond that of the great Indian epics, of Homer, and 
of the Niebelungenlied, and with which the popular songs of the Servians 
alone can compare, Still the most genuine traditional poetry must be 
sudject to change and corruption, while continually liable to be trams- 
figured and transfused by fore'gn elements. ‘The traditional pcetry 
of the Fins does not form an exception. It was affected, more or 
less profoundly, by successive political conquests; the last, the knavish 
and brutal Rassian conquest, of rather more than fifty years ago; above 
all, it suffered from the overthrow of Paganism by Christianity, New 
ideas blended with or effaced the ancient. Yet, it isin the popular songs 
of the Fins that the features of Finnish mythology must be sought—a 
mythology which carries us back to the Pagan times. It is true that 
many tribes in Northern Asia, of the same race as the Fins, remain heathens. 
And it would seem legitimate by analogy to conclude that the supersti- 
tions, phantasies, and practices of those tribes formerly prevailed among 
the Fins, Still, how notable and energetic is the part which climate plays 
in superstition. And, shut up in the north, or the boundary of the Arctic 
world, the Fins could not fail to deviate immensely from their wild and 
wandering kindred, who had the vastest regions of the earth as their 
domain, Castrén quotes freely from the Finnish popular poems ; but he 
quickly sees where there is a Christian, a Scandinavian, or a Sclavonic 
race, From his knowledge of the Asiatic tribes, acquired by travel and 
otherwise, he brings the freshest and most interesting illustrations, but he 
does not overlook the diversities caused by time and place. Finnish 
mythology and the related mythologies seem never to have risen much above 
the deification of the elements; and hence the schamanism—the sorcery 
—characterising them. Before the greatest objects in nature, before the 
most terrible phenomena, the schaman—the eonjuror—is not supposed to 
have much power. He trembles like the most ignorant man in the tribe 
at thunder; and is puzzled and alarmed by an eclipse, though he 
may pretend to exert an appeasing and atoning empire in the face 
of the lurid glare. The Finnish mythology is gloomy and vague; 
it has no beautiful symbolism; but it is wonderfully fertile in peopling 
the sky, the air, the sea, the earth, and the subterranean realms, 
All nature is feared, all nature swarms with malignant demon», 
and cruel, capricious imps; all nature is a fairy-land—but a fairy-laud 
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of darkness; an infinite, omnipotent Caliban looks through the sullen 
clouds as they open for @ moment to close again more leaden than ever, 
Even the dead—those in life the most, beloved—harden into a kind of 
fiends. The schaman has. to deal with them as with foes. Mythologies 
are always boundlessly instructive, impressive; but sunshine is needed to 
make a mythology attractive. The Finnish mythology wants this sun- 


shine, and therefore is by no means attractive, though exceedingly curions, 


If it has not the grandeur of the Scandinavian mythology, neither has it 
the monstrosity thereof. The more a race is conquering, the less its 
mythology is varied. Conquerors are naturally led to hero worship, and 
hero worship inevitably conducts to the recognition of a personal deity as 


-the king of heroes, as the force of forces. But round this naked, stupen- 


dons fact, how little of myth, of symbol,.can grow! Yet that group of 
nations. of which the Fins are a residue, and which some have attempted 
to identify with the ancient Scythians, were driven more and more, as the 
vanquished, from the centre of Asia to the northern extremities of that 
country and to Europe. Now, if we are victors over men, we dream that 
we can be victors to the same extent over nature; but if men subdue us, 
we dread that nature will be able to subdue us too. The crude, but real, 
pantheism of the Fins and their brethren is, therefore, easily accounted 
for. It was the expression of their resignation, we might almost say of 
their despair. The most comprehensive word employed by the Fins 
in reference to the Divine, was “Jumala,” meaning—first, Heaven; 
secondly, the God of Heaven; and thirdly, a Divinity in general. With 
the Chinese, the word ‘ Tien” signifies both Heaven and Heaven's God. 


’ Indeed, it can be easily shown, that the use of the same word for Heaven 


and for the God of Heaven is not rare. But the distinctions of pantheism 
involve nothing abstract, Pantheism is not necessarily materialistic ; 
sometimes it may be the only mode by which the materialistic can be 
shunned. It is not to the spiritual, it is to the abstract, that pantheism 
is opposed. The Infinite, which is commonly represented as a mature and 
philosophical, is, after all, but an early and infantile conception. Men 
march from the infinite to the finite, but there is an intermediate point. 
‘They behold the infinite simply as the infinite; then they discover that it 
is a. concrete—a vital unity ; then, following out, not a speculative, but an 
instinctive process, they break this unity into myriad parts, each of which is 
armed with a mysterious, it may be a formidable, life. It would be wrong, 
however, to say, after the fashion of the Epicureans, that fear alone, 
or that tear chiefly, first made the gods. In religion there is a dim, strange, 
sympathy, superior and anterior to all other feelings. If it could be shown, 
and doubtless it would not be difficult to show, that men worshipped 
Thunder before anythiog else, it wonld not be thereby demonstrated that 
fear was. the primordial agent in giving birth to the gods—that shallow 
dogma, of those from whom the gods have ever been the remotest. — In 
truth, -men are for a season contented with expressing, by simple joy, 
their sympathy with the Divine in the Universe, When Fear comes in, 


it demands formal, regular adoration ; then, presently, in this adoration, juy 
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claims its share ; not till long after does the moral sense intervene; but, 
when it is once thoroughly aroused, it asserts its rights with immense and 
jrtesistible effect. - And it is frequently in the radest religions that it 
claims the largest authority. It is the civilized man who is otten the most 
truly the savage in reference to the relations between the religious and the - 
moral. “A religion is not to be censured for the folly, the frand, or the 
ctime of its professors ; and Christianity cannot be held responsible for the 
sins of Christians. But we are not aware of any except Christian systems 
in which a supposed orthodoxy, or the performance of a rite, or a tardy, 
and it may be a transient, repentance, is pictured as a sufficient atonemeut 
for a moral offence. 

Jn the Finnish and the related mythologies there is an admirable con- 
ception, along with a strict enforcement of justice, with which even the 
ghaman is not allowed to interfere ; for the individual's guilt the 
judividual himself must suffer—both here and hereafter. There is even 
a touch of the humorous in the punishments inflicted in the in- 
ferval abodes. An old woman put water in the milk which she sold to 
her customers ; she is condemned for all eternity to separate the water 
from the milk by means of seven pitchers, which she fills and empties one 
after another. A young woman sold butter, in which she concealed stones 
to increase the weight; fcr all eternity, around her neck and arms large 
stones are hung which she cannot stir. Women were employed by neigh- 
bours to spin wool or to wind yarn, but they stole what was entrusted to 
them ; each of them is condemned for all eternity to have a ball of yarn 
in her throat, which she tries in vain to swallow. The superstitions really 
objectionable are not those which, jndged by reason, are absurd, but those 
which, judged by the moral sense, are degrading. Much is absurd in the 
Finnish, as in all mythologies; but little which does not strengthen tie 
conimands of conscience. 





POND LIFE.* 


Unper. the green scum of the pond, in the running stream, amongst the 
green weeds of the river, are worlds of life, unseen to the unassisted 
human eye. One stagnant pool contains more living beingge+ham we ean 
learn the history of in a lifetime. Of these unseen marvesle6f animated 
existence, Mr. Slack’s book treats, but the unlearned student vill desire a 
microscope to see what Mr. Slack describes, while the studeyt witha micro- 
scope wants such books as our author’s to teach him what He sees, Nearer 
and nearer to the first principles of existence does that magi¢ instrument 
bring us, and, after years of familiarity with its use, and the objects it 


* Marvels of Pond Life; or, a Year’s Microscopic Recreations among the 
Polyps, Infusoria, Rutifers, Water-bears, aud Polyzoa. By Henny J. Siack, 
-G.S. ; : 
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| 
| ordinarily displays, we ever andanon rise from its enchanting views spell. 
i bound with wonder aad admiration. The more definite books of scientific 
description and investigations sought after by the votary to microscopic 
l science are, as-all such books in every science are, dry and unintelligible 
to the mass, Their constraction is not for the many, but for the few, 
Conciseness of record, or accurate definition of differences, are the points 
to be obtained, so that the earnest investigation of nature’s wonders may 
find the shortest and directest way to the summit of what has been done; 
the most condensed epitome, or the most elaborate minuteness of detail of 
what others have done before him. 
The volume before us presents the features of a professor's monthly 
walk through the fields with his younger students, to whom he explains, 
as he goes, the familiar objects around, So Mr. Slack goes to his favour. . 
ite ponds, and: displays, in each chapter, some of what, to him and other 
accomplished naturalists, are familiar marvels of pond life. Marvels they 
are to those who kuow them best, who have been intimate with their~ 
curious forms in embryo, youth, adultness, and decay; and marvels, 
too, they are still more to those who, for the first time, see or learm | 
their marvellously minute and wonderfully elaborate structures. Man 
and the more complex animals are hidden in an enveloping skin, and . 
all the wondrous machinery of their bodies is covered up, but these tiny- 
beings of our pools and pouds we sce through, and watch every organ of 
their delicate transparent frames at work, we see the food caught by their 
feelers or tentacles, or wafted by their ever-playing cilia into their mouths ; 
we see it pass into the stomach, and we see when the little creature has 
‘passed out of existence, its dead body becomes the prey of hundreds of 
these still more tiny organisms, that seemingly are generated in its decom= 
position, that clear away with untiring energy even this very little mass of 
corruption, and then, their duty done, they themselves pass quietly away, 
and give place to new scenes of animation, 
Without a microscope, or some of the excellent woodcuts with which 
Mr. Slack’s book is illustrated, we cannot dwell at length on any of the 
creatures, passages in whose life and history our author records. We could 
write about éféespand mountains, country cottages, and charming scenery, 
and make intelligible and amusing, but these quaint forms of 
microscopic who shall describe them without the aid of a pencil ; 
Laoderstand the most faithful description without the drawing or 
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